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ENGLISiH  REVIEW 


M  AftT.  I»  tht  Reign  tf  Htn^  the  Becandy  end  of 

■  RUbardjd^  Jobtiy  hts  SonSy  with  the  Rvents  tf  the  Period  from 
.%*  ■  1154 /9  121 6.  In'  whith  the  CharaHer.  of  donuts  a  Becket  is 

g  vindicated  from  the  Attacks  of  QeorgCy  Lard  Byttelton;  By  the 

2  R^’  yofeph  Berinrton.  pp.  682>  4to.  60s.  Robinfons. 

*  London,  17910,  V  '  •  I-,.  - 

His, work,  to  our  fui^rife,  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Fox,  and 
in  a  high  ftrain.  of  •  panegyric,  ,  ‘  I  (hall  be  permitted  to 
r,  *  fay,’  Mr.  Berington  tells  us,  *  that  there  lives  one  modern  pa-» 

I*  triotatkaft,  in' com'j^tition  with  whom,,  the  barons  of  thola 
*  days  were  but  puny  men.  Nature  endowed  him  with  fplendid 
*  taleiits,  and  Uefled  him  with  a  heart,  comprebenGve,  gene« 
'.M  *  rous,  manly,  and  fincere.  His  talente  he  gave  to  his  country, 
*  and  his  heart  to  his  G’iends.  Animated  by  a  laudable  ambi- 

It  ‘.tion,  and  the  love'  of  generous  praife,  we  have  feen'  him  the 
I  *  darling  of  die  people }  and,  as  die  tide  of  royal  Givour  flowed, 
I  *  we  have  feen  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  power,  and  {baring-in  the 
‘  duties  of  a  mighty  empire.  But  neither  te  power,  nor  party, 
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*  nor  wealth,  nor  the  fmiles  of  favour,  have  we  feen  him  fa-  ’ 

*  crifice  the  great  interefts  of  honour  and  integrity.’  True  to 

*  this  level,  he  deemed  no  preferment  worth  the  furrender  of 

*  charadler;  or  thought  that  the  fame  of  a  ftatefman  flood  in 
‘  need  of  infincere  profeflions,  and  the  frothy  teftimony  of  du- 
^  plicity.  On  a  late  occafion,  when  it  was  vainly  clamoured 

*  that  danger  threatened  the  conflitution,  we  beheld  that  fame 

*  patriot,  folicited  even  by  thofe  who  had  been  his  enemies, 

*  come  forward  the  avowed  champion  of  unreflrained  toleration, 

«  and  of  the  facred  rights  of  confcience.*  We  are  forry  to  read 
all  this. .  We  wifh  not  to  enter  into  that  coiiflidl  of  chiradlers, 
which  our  political  differences  have  produced.  Yet  furely  fuch 
a  charafter  as  Mr.  Fox’s,  is  not  marked  by  any  firm  adherence 
to  principle.  He  who  left  the  minifterial  and  the  national 
caufe  againft  America,  merely  becaiife  Lord  North,  in  refent- 
ment  for  Mr.  Fox’s  bolder  fpirit- encountering  his  timid  mea- 
fures  concerning  the  magiftrates  of  London,  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  take  from  him  his  feat  at  the  Treafury;  and  who 
then,  by  a  turn  as  violent  as  it  was  fudden,  began  to  reprobate 
the  very  counfels  which  he  had  fupported  before,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  career  of  patriotifm  from  that  moment.  Whatever 
allowances  we  may  make,  and  muil  make  perhaps,  for  the  im- 
pulfe  of  anger,  and  the  felicitations  of  ambition,  he  can  never 
be  applauded  by  a  man  that  remembers  fafls  and  reveres  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  one  who  never  ^  facrificed  the  great  interefts  of  honour 

*  and  integrity,’  either  to  *  power’  or  to  ^  party.’  We  might 
fay  more  upon  the  fubjedl.  But  we  will  not  pum  the  point  any 
further.  We  will  only  add,  that  Mr.  Berington  betrays  a  want 
of  dignity  of  mind  as  well  as  propriety  of  judgment,  in  thus 
dedicating  his  work  to  fuch  a  man  \  that  his  only  reafon  appears 
to  be  a  petty  and  a  cafual  one,  Mr.  Fox’s  Coming  forward  to 
patronife  the  Diffenters,  in  their  late  application  againft  the  Tell 
Ail ;  and  that  we  here  fee  the  two  bodies  of  diftidents  from  our 
church,  the  papifts  and  tht  feilaries,  fufpending  all  their  ani- 
mofities  againft  each  other,  and  uniting  in  one  league  of  hoftility 
againft  the  church,  juft  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second. 

The  imprudence  of  this  conduil  in  Mr.  Berington  is  ftill 
more  amazing  than  the  unjuftnefs  of  it.  He  infults  the  g^at 
body  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  flatter  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The 
only  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  him*,  is  the  oppreflfed  ftate  of 
the  papifts  in  this  country.  The  vibe,  trailing  along  the  ground, 
and  trampled  under  the  foot,  is  glad  to  cling  to  the  firft  rotten 
poll  which  prefents  itfelf,*  and  fo  to  mount  up  into  an  enjoy, 
ment  of  funminc.  Yet  even  this  will  no^  cxcufe  him#  Mr.  Be- 
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rlngtpn  goes  on  to  repeat  the  injudicioufnefs,  in  a  point  where 
he  had  no  fuch Jiitnulus  to  urge  nim-  In  a  tew  lines  he  fpeaks 
of  the  French  revolution,  as  what  is  ‘  proceeding,  through  in- 

*  evitable  confufion  and  the  ftrife  of  jarring  intcrelts,  to  a  con- 
‘  fummation,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  fhall  fccure  the  rights  of 

*  man,  break  the  arm  of  defpotifm,  and  give  liberty  to  millions/ 
Mr.  Berington  by  this  time,  we  prefume,  has  changea  his  opinion 
on  this  point.  Even  if  he  has  not,  he  ceruinly  Ihould  no:  have 
offended  the  principles  of  thofe,  who  think  ill  of  that  revolution, 
and  think  ill  of  Mr.  Fox’s  unreltrained  toleration. 

In  the  preface,  Mr.  Berington  fays  thus:  ‘  In  reading  the 
5  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  as  given  by  modern  writers,  1  had,  many 

*  years  before,  remarked,  with  what  afperity  they  fpoke  of 

*  Becket,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  his  controverfy 
‘  with  that  king.  I  likewife  knew  how  highly,  at  the  fame 
^  time,  the  charafter  of  that  prelate  was  venerated  in  my  own 
‘  church.  That  truth  was  never  found  in  the  extreme  of  any 

*  quettion,  I  was  aware;  and  it  was  my  wifh  to  bring  the  fub- 

*  jedi  to  a  fair  difeuffion,  and  to  be  juft.’  This  is  all  very 
properly  faid  by  Mr.  Berington;  and  we  profefs,  for  our 
own  part,  we  are  glad  to  fee  a  hiftory,  that  (hall  corredi  a 
little  the  prejudices  of  us  proteftants,  by  an  encounter  with  the 
oppoiite  prejudices  of  a  papift;  and  fhall  thus  blend  them  by  a 
happy  kind  of  union  together,  into  one  mafs  of  hiftorical 
truth. 

*  Mr.  Berington  then  recites  the  names  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians,  from  whom  he  derives  his, materials.  ‘  To. the  moderns,* 
he  adds,  ^  I  am  not  much  indebted;  for  poftefGng  the  original 
‘  writers  themfelves,  I  wiflied  to  be  guided  by  them  alone, 
‘  and  to  feel  no  foreign  influence.  Occafionally,’  however,  I 
/  looked  into  Rapin,  and  Hume,  and  the  Hiftory^ of  Henry  II. 
^  by  George,  Lord  Lyttelton.’  The  latter  part’ of  the  extradf 
feems  to  ftand  at  bay,  with  the  title  of  the  work.  When  this 
title  profefles  to  vindicate  the  charadicr'of  Thomas  a  Becket 
from  the  attacks  of  Lord  Lyttelton ;  the  work  ought  to  confult 
his  lordftiip’s  hiftory  with  fomething  more  than  an  occaftonal  in- 
fpedlion.  But  we  obferve  the  fame  fort  of  contradidtorinefs  ih 
another  part  of  the  preface;  when  ‘  fometimes  I  have  been 

f  ‘  forry,’  he  fays,  ‘  that  I  had  not  confined  myfelf  folely  to  the 
'  ‘  life  of  Becket;’  and  foon  afterwards  fubjoins,  that  ‘  having 
‘  completed  the  reign  of  Henry,  in  a  much  Chorter  compafs  than 

*  I  had  expedled,  the  natural  connexion  between  him  and  his 

*  fons,  led  me  on  to  the  two  fucceeding  reigns.’  In  both  thefe 
inftances  we  apprehend  a  confufednefs  of.  ideas,-  that  rather 
prejudices  us  againft  the  author.  But  wc  are  quite  aftoniihed, 
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in  this  lift  of  modern  authors  ‘  occafionally^  confulted,  to  find 
not  the  flighteft  notice  taken  of  Carte.  He,  to  whom  Rapin  is 
only  as  the  morning-ftar  to  the  fun ;  he,  to  w’hom  Hume  is 
merely  the  moon  Ihining  in  derived  fplendour ;  and  he,  of  whom 
we  know  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  faid,  if  he  had  read  Mr. 
Cartels  account  of  Henry  before  he  had  begun  his  own,  he 
fliould  never  have  written  it ;  even  this  very  hiftorian  is  totally 
tjmitted  by  Mr.  Berington.  Did  not  Mr.  Berington  know  of  ' 
Carte  ?  T  hat  cannot  be.  Did  he  then  omit  him  wilfully  i  That 
Jkculd  not  be. 

With  that  ftrbng  bias  in  his  favour,  and  with  thefe  flight  pre¬ 
judices  in  his  disfavour,  do  we  enter  upon  his  hiftory.  His  title 
and  his  preface  unite,  however,  to  fix  our  critical  eye  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  difpute  between  Henry  and  Becket.  We  ftiall 
therefore  pafs  over  the  other  parts  of  the  work ;  not  indeed 
^  fmooth- Aiding  without  ftep,’  that  we  may  reft  the  longer  upon 
this.  For  we  (hall  notice  fome  points,  in  our  courfe  up  to  it, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  a  preparatory  idea  of  Mr.  Bering- 
ton’s  manner  and  matter.  His  ftyle,  in  this  preliminary  part 
(if  we  may  fo  call  it),"  is  not  ftrong,  not  brilliant,  yet  manly, 
juft,  and  elegant ;  only  vitiated  occafionally  by  the  introduction 
of  familiar  didtion.  In  p.  15  he  informs  us  that  Henry’s  queen 
‘  with  feven  provinces — brought  him  a  world  of  forrows.’  In 
•  p.  34  he  fpeaks  of  a  cardinal  behaving' to  an  emperor,  as  of  one 
who  ‘  had  braved  him  to  his  beard.^  In  p.  24  he  fays,  ‘  feats  of 

*  ^x^2X.  hardihood  achieved  on  both  fides.’'  His  language 

alfo  is  not  ftriClly  legitimate  at  times — ‘  fo  complicated,’  he  tells 
us  in  p.  35,  *  was  the  ftory  of  the  eleClion,  in  its  different 
5  views,  and  which  the  council  of  Pavia — did  not  at  all  eluci- 
5  date,  that,’  &c.  ^  y/like  terms,*  he  adds  in  p.  51^  ‘  were 

‘  preferibed  to  Bologna.’  We  have  alfo  this  account  of  Wales 
and  its  inhabitants :  they  were  ‘  ferocious  in  their  manners, 

*  and  unquiet  from  barbarifm,  intent  on  rapine,  and  only  pleafed 

*  with  the  chace  or  with  war ;  the  harfh  features  of  the  country 

*  well  accorded  with  thefe  habits  of  rational  nature :’  where  the 
word  rational  means  we  know  not  what,  fomething  very  foreign 
to  its  common  acceptation,  and  wildly  devious  from  its  real  im¬ 
port.  But  let  us  pafs  on  to  greater  points.  Mr.  Berington 
fliews  even  too  much  candour  to  Henry,  in  p.'  5 ;  by  not  con¬ 
demning  him,  for  violation  of  his  oath  to  his  brother  Geoffrey. 
Candour  ftiould  never  triumph  over  a  plain  principle.  He  fhews 
a  jufter  candour  in  21—22,  by  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
againft  the  pope,  and  by  approving  of  the  adherence  of  the  bi- 
fhop  to  the  former.  But  in’  p.  55 — 56  he  notes  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  as  walking  on  foot  by  the  fide  of  the  pope 
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who  was  ridine.  each  heading  a  rein  of  his  horfe’s  bridle,  and 


of  furprife 

*  human  nature  in  her  moft  ordinary  operations,  that  the  bi- 

^  (hops  of  Rome,  kings  wantonly  crouched  at  their 

•  feet,  or  performed  the  office  of  menial  vaffals,  Jhou/i/  ^mvi 
^  thought  thimfelves  their  Jhperiors  We  ftiould  wonder,  he 
adds,  ‘  not  that  the  popes  were  pleafed  with  power,  and  aimed 
^  to  retain  a  pre-eminence  which  they  had  once  acquired  j  but  that 
‘  kings  and  civil  magiftrates,  ignorant  of  their  own  rights, 
‘  ftiould  have  themfelves  begun  and  have  perpetuated  the  extra- 
^  vagance.*  This  apology,  however,  is  not  founded  on  faft. 
Mr.  Berington  forgets  what  he  hinMf  has  taught  us  before,  and 
is  teaching  us  at  this  inftant.  The  immeaiate  predeedfor  of 
this  pope  afferted  to  the  emperor,  in  a  formal  brief,  ‘  what  a 
f  plenitude  of  dignity  and  honour’  his  ‘  mother,  the  holy  Ro- 
‘  man  church,’  had  ‘  conferred  upon  him,’  in  ‘  giving  the  im- 
‘  perial  crown’  to  him  (p.  20— 2i).  The  popes,  therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  Berington  himfelf,  had  previoujly  thought  them¬ 
felves  the  ‘  fuperiorS’  of  kings  and  emperors.  That  pope  too 
‘  addreffed  a  brief  to  the  prelates  of  Germany’  on  the  refiftance 
of  the  emperor  and  his  peers  to-this  claim  ;  ‘  wherein— he  ex- 

•  iibrts  them  to  admoniih  their  matter  to  turn  from  his  evil  pur- 
‘  pofes  ;  and  he  fpeaks  of  the  folid  haftt  f  the  Roman  churchy  which 
‘  no  forms  fha'l  ever  movr^*  (p.  2i.)  The  popes,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Berington  himfelf,  aimed  to  gain  a  pre-eminence 
which  they  had  not  yet  acquired,  and  challenged  an  authority 
over  the  emperor  himfelf,  even  the  full  plenitude  of  authority 
that  ever  they  exercifed  aft^wards,  prior  to  all  this  complai- 
iance  of  our  and  the  French  king  to  one  of  them.  This  very 
pope  himfelf  is  introduced  in  p.  32,  expreffing  his  ‘  furprife,' 
that  the  emperor  ‘  ftiould  have — tranfgrefled  the  refpeSfful  limits 
‘  of  his  predecefforsy  in  convening  a  fynod  without  my  participa- 

*  tion,  and  citing  me  before  it.  To  St.  Peter,  and  through 
^  him  to  the  church jo^  Romey  Chrift  gave  this  privilege,  that  Jhe 
‘  definitively  Jhould  judge  the  difputes  of  other  churchesy  herfelf  un- 
‘  judged  by  all.  And  her  proteftor  fhall  now  himfelf  infringe 
‘  this  privilege !  Canonical  traditiony  and  the  venerable  authority 
‘  of  the  fathersy  permit  me  not  to  go  to  his  court,  or  to  fubmit 
‘  to  his  award.’  Mr.  Berington  very  candidly  acknowledges 
in  p.  33,  that  ^  the  haughty  language  he*  thus  ‘  attlimed,  was* 
not  newy  though  it  was  prior  to  the  complaifance  before,  but 
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waS)  as  this  very  pope  ftates  it  to  have  been,  old  and  didbted  by 
^  the  fpirit  which  Gregory  VII.  had  raifed  in  the  church.*  Even 
in  the  very  paffagc  in  which  Mr.  Berington,  with  fo  much  con- 
tradiftion  to  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work,  intimates  the  papal 
extravagance  of  pride  to  have  originated  from  regal  complai- 
fance;  with  a  ftill  more  ftriking  contradidlion  to  himfelf,  he 
(ays  the  pope’s  courtiers  did  as  we  fee  this  very  pope  himfelf 
doing,  and  ‘  upheld  the  aflertion*  of  that  extravagance,  ^  by  the 

*  authority  of  long  ufagCy  of  ancient  decrees.^  Nay,  we  have  in 
p.  52 — 53  a  paflage  exactly  parallel,  in  general,  to  the  deferip- 
tion  of  royal  complaifance  above,  and  ftill  prior  to  it  in  time. 
This  very  pope,  Mr.  Berington  relates,  ‘  on  a  white  hackney 

*  habited  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  furrounded  by  a  countlefs 

*  multitude,— entered  the  populous  city’  of  Montpelier.  ‘  He 
‘  was  happy  that  could  approach  him.  The  barons  of  the  pro- 
‘  vince  were  there  with  their  vaflals,'  and  the  governor  at  the 
^  head  of  his  troops ;  they  advanced  in  order,  and  kifled  his  feet. 

*  Stricken  f  by  the  unufual  fpeftacle,  a  Saracen  prince,  who  was 
‘  prefent,  with  his  attendants  fell  proftrate,  and  adored  the 

pontiff  as  the  god  of  the  Chriftians.”  And  Henry  himfelf, 
‘  ftill  prior  to  the  complaifance  above,  proftrate  on  the  ground, 
‘  — kiffed  the  feet  of  his  holinefs ;  then  rifing — declined  the  ho- 

*  nour  of  a  chair,  which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  with  his 
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^  barons,  took  his  feat  on  the  floor*  ^p.  55) ;  afts  furely,  at  leaft 
as  condelcending  as  holding  his  horle’s  bridle.  And,  however 


forry  we  are  to  remark  this  wonderful  ftrain  of  felf-oppofition, 
in  a  writer  whom  we  confider  as  ftruggling  againft  a  tide  of  na¬ 
tional  prejudice,  and  whom  therefore  we  would  wifh  to  encou-* 
rage  and  fuppert ;  yet  we  think  ourfelves  compelled  by  every 
principle  of  honour,  to  prefer  juftice  before  companion,  and  truth 
before  candour. 


First  point  of  difpute  betwixt  Henry  and  Becket. 


‘We  have  feen,*  fays  Mr.  Berington,  ‘  with  what  aftivity 
Henry,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  reclaimed  fuch  parts  of 
the  royal  demefne  as  had  been  alienated,  even  by  the  grants 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  rights  of  the  crown,  he  juftly 
pleaded,  were  facred,  and  could  not  be  fevered  from  it.  And 
were  the  polfeflions  and  rights  of  the  church  then  held  lefs  fa¬ 
cred?  No  length  of  pofleflion,  we  know,  could  preferibe 
againft  them,  and  no  authority  could  take  them  away.  On 
this  head,  all  the  ccclefiaftical  canons,  the  force  of  which 


•  A  vulgar  word. 
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.•^cvery  kingdom  allowed,  fpoke  uniformly  the  fame  language. 

‘  To  oppolc  the  infraction  of  thefe  laws,  and  to  rcfume  fuch 
^  rights  as  had  been  invaded  or  alienated,  was  not  lefs  a  confti* 

*  rational  procefs,  than  what  the  monarch  had  juft  praCtifcd. 

‘  Thomas,  thereforey  claimed  from  the  king  himfelf  the  caftle  of 

*  Rochefter,  and  the  honours  of  Hythc  and  Sandgate,  which,  !>€ 

^  faidy  belonged  peculiarly  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  fum* 

^  moned  Roger  de  Clare  to  do  him  homage  for  the  caftle  of 

*  Tunbridge,  and  he  fent  a  fimilar  citation  to  William  de  Rofs. 

^  There  is  little  doubt  but  the  claims  were  jujl.  A  breach  was  thus  , 

*  made  between  Henry  and  the  primate.* 

In  this  manner  does  Mr.  Berington  vindicate  Becket,  for  his 
fiift  quarrel  with  Henry.  But  furely  there  is  a  ftrange  air  of 
ihynefs  and  prudery  in  this  vindication.  He  dwells  at  large 
upon  the  general  principle,  that  extends  to  all  cafes  of  alienation. 
But  he  forgets  to  dwell  upon  that,  which  alone  can  give  validity 
to  the  claims  of  Becket.  He  proves  no  alienation.  He  therefore 
fhews  no  validity.  He  is  content  to  offer t  it,  and  to  aflert  it  in 
a  manner  that  feems  too  modeft  for  full  conviClion.  *  There  is 
>  little  doubly  he  fays,  ‘  but  the  claims  were  juft.*  There  h 
fome  then.  Indeed  there  is  very  much.  We  need  only  read 
the  very  judicious  account  which  is  given  us  by  the  negleCted 
Carte,  in  order  to  fee  this. 

Becket  ‘  demanded  of  the  king  *  the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  of 
^  Rochefter,  and  the  manors  of,*  not  Sandgate,  as  Mr.  Bering- » 
ton  erroneoufly  fays,  but  ‘  Saltwode  and  Hethe,  as  belonging  to 
^  the  church  of  Canterbury.  William  de  Ros,  who  enjoyed  in 

*  Kent  fix  knights  fees  and  a  half  of  ancient  feofment  in  tht? 

*  time  of  Henry  I.  was  found  by  the  late  inquificion  to  hold  them 
^  of  the  king  The  archbiftiop  claimed  them,  or  at  leaft  the 

*  fupefibrity  thereof,  as  having  been  once  granted  by  King  Ste^ 

‘  phen  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  % ;  though  that  grant  had 
‘  been,  with  others,  refumed  at  the  aceffton  of  Henry  II.  upon 
^  this  undeniable  maxim  in  law  and  realon,  that  a  rightful  king 
‘  could  not  receive  any  prejudice,  or  have  his  property  alienated, 

‘  by  the  a&s  of  an  ufurper,  who  having  himfelf  no  right  in.  the 

*  thing  granted,  could  convey  none  to  another.  He  pretended 

*  alfo  to  the  caftle,  with  all  the  honour,  of  Tunbridge,  polTefled 
^  by  Roger  Earl  of  Clare  or  Hertford,  great-grandfon  to  Ri- 
<  chard  r  itz  Gilbert,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  iVilliam  the 


♦  Chron.  Gervaf.  col.  1388. 

t  Hcarncs,  Lib.  Niger  Scace,  p.  66,  M.  Paris,  Vit.  S.Tbom  p.  78. 
I  Epift.  S.  Thomx,  l.iii.  ep.  6;. 

A  4  •  Conquerbr^ 


8  Bcriiigton^  Hifiory  ibi  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

*  C  rtjieror.  This  grant— had  been  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 

*  bilhop  of  Canterbury 

1  hiS  account  (peaks  fufficiently  for  itfelf.  Becket 

claimed,  not  ‘  the  fuperiority/  but  the  very  lands,  of  William 
de  Ros ;  though  a  regular  inquifition  was  made,  and  the  lands 
were  formally  found  to  be  held  from  the  king  j  merely  becaufe 
they  had  been  granted  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  by  one  who 
could  not  grant  them,  the  late  ufurper  Stephen.  Mr.  Berington 
therefore  is  a£ling  rather  an  unjuft  part,  when  he  urges  the 
king’s  refuming  of  the  royal  lands,  as  a  parallel  to  the  primate’s 
.  reclaiming  of  Ae  ecclefiaftical  j  becaufe  this  was  aifually  in  one 
point,  diredtiy  oppoied  to  and  fubverfive  of  that.  Indeed  Mr. 
feerington  extends  the  refumption,  to  lands  granted  by  Matilda 
as  well  as  Stephen.  ‘We  have  feen,’  he  here  fays,  ‘  with  what 
\  activity  Henry — reclaimed  fuch  parts  of  the  royal  demefne  as 

*  had  been  alienated,  even  by  the  grants  of  Stephen  and  Ma- 
f  tiida.^  But,  when  we  turn  back  to  the  page  in  which  ‘  we 
f  have  feen’  this  ‘  activity’  of  Henry’s,  we  find  it  all  confined 
there  to  the  grants  of  Stephen  only.  ‘  He  refumed  the  crown 
‘  lands,’  we  are  told,  ‘  which  Stephen  had  alienated^  or  the  rapa«» 

*  city  of  the  barons  had  u(\irped  f  where  no  ‘  adivity’  is  no-, 
ticed,  and  where  Matilda  is  never  mentioned.  We  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  religious  probity  of  Mr.  Berington  to 
fuf^ft  any  defigii  in  this  addition  of  Matilda’s  name  to  Ste- 
pheji’s.  But  his  negligence  certainly  wears  the  afpe5t  of 
fraud. 

The  fpirit  of  Becket,  too,  flames  out  ftrongly  in  this  one 
claim,  and  throws  its  baleful  light  upon  all  the  others.  What 
indeed  was  his  ground  of  claim,  in  any  of  the  others,  we  cannot 
fee.  Even  the  very  hiftorians,  who  are  all  in  his  favour, -have 
not  ventured  to  point  out  any  ground  at  all  in  any  but  one  of 
them.  ‘  Repetebat — ab  ipfo  rege,’  fays  Gervafe,  ‘  cuftodiam 
^  caftelli  Roflenfis  et  turris,  Saltwode  etiam  et  Hethe  ;  ct  ad  do- 
‘  minium  fedis  fuae  peculiariter  pertinere  dicehat.  De  Comite 
^  Clarenfi  homagium  caftelli  de  Tunebregge  cum  adjacenti  leaca 
‘  petebat ;  terram  quoque  Willielmi  de  Ros,  et  alia  hujufmodi 
‘  quem  plurimaX.*  Becket  claimed  the  lands  of  Ros,  and  ‘  the 
^  Superiority’  of  Tunbridge  caftle.  Yet  the  Earl  replied,  fays 
Diceto,  without  oppofing  him,  ‘  totum  illud  feodum,  in  fcrvitis 
‘  militari,  et  publicis  penfionibus  perfolvendis,  regem  petiuS 
‘  attendifle  quam  archiepifeopum.’  And,  as  he  adds  foon  af¬ 
terwards,  ‘  inquifitis  gcneralis  eft  fa£la  per  Angliam,  cui  quis 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  579.  f  Page  4.  .  I 

J  C.  1384*  Decern  Script.  See  alfo  the  fame  in  col.  1669-1670. 
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<  in  Tervicio  feculari  de  jure  teneretur  obnoxius :  inventum  eft 

*  autem’  in  Canti&>  procurantibus  jufticiariis,  quod  Willelmus 

*  de  Ros,  in  munere  quolibet  fubeundo,  regem  deberet  agnoT- 

*  cere,  non  Thomam  archiepifcopum*.*  Even  Fitz-Stcphen, 
the  profeffed  biographer  and  patiegyrift  of  Becket,  fays  no  more 
of  thcfe  claims  than  barely  this:  ‘  caftrum  Tunebregia;,-  et  to- 

*  turn  ilium  honorem,  pridem  a  Cantuarienfi  alienatum  ecclefia^ 

*  a  Comite  de  Clara  Roger©  revocare  intendebatf*’  He  plainly 
paffes  over  all  the  other  claims,  in  order  to  reft  upon  this ;  be- 
caufe  he  could  fay  this  land  had  been  alienated  from  the  churchy 
and  becaufe  he  could  net  fay  thefe  lands  had  been.  Tunbridge 
had  been  alienated  ‘  pridem,’  long  before  j  even  in  the  reign  of 
the  conqueror.  And,  as  the  primates  fince  had  confirmed  die 
donation  by  the  conqueror,  they  had  in  all  probability  received^ 
and  muft  be  confidered,  in  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  law  to 
a  centre  of  reft,  to  have  aiftually  received,  fome  adequate  com* 
penfation  for  the  land.  So  ungrounded  appear  all  the  clainis  of 
the  archbilhop  but  one,  upon  the  pages  of  all  his  own  hiftoriant 
themfelves !  So  unjuft  alfo  do  we  find  them,  from  all  the  colia> 
teral  light  that  we  can  throw  upon  them  !  And  fo  very  prudent^ 
has  Mr.  Berington  a(fted,  in  not  doing  what  was  fo  necellary 
for  his  caufe  to  be  done,  in  never  illuftrating,  or  attempting  tO 
illuftrate,  the  equity  or  the  legality  of  kis  claims ;  and  in  leav¬ 
ing  both  to  reft  entirely  upon  his  own  arbitrary,  yet  hefitating 
decifion ! 

.  [  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  --  Earl  Goodtvia  ^  an  Hijlorical  Play.  By  Ann  Yearjley^ 
MUkiuoman  of  Clifton^  near  lirijlot.  Performed  with  general 
Applaufi  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  Brijlol.  pp.  qz.  410.  '3s.  6d. 
Robinfons.  London,  1791. 

^HILE  critics  are  moulded  like  other  men,  they  muft 
continually  encounter,  in  the  objeils  of  their  criticifm^ 
circumftaiices  that  taifc  a  ftrugglc  in  their  minds  between  truth 
and  gallantry,  juftice  and  compafficn.  We  view  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  laid  before  us,  fometimes  the  laft  rcfource  of  perilling 
fortunes,  of  minds  too  raifed  for  meaner  occupations  ;  fometimes 
the  mantling  hopes  of  ambitious  poverty,  of  fpirits  agitated  by 
vain  applaufe,  or  unlooked-for  patronage.  Under  the  latter 
deicription,  perhaps,  our  author  may  not  improperly  be  ranged; 


•  C.  536,  in  Decem  Script, 
f  Page  28,  Spark’s  Hift,  Angl.  Script,  VariL  * 
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find  as  all  fuch  build  much  on  the  public  approbation  of  their 
performances,  it  is  with  a  compaflionate  concern  that  we  exer« 
cife  upon  them  the  fteady  rules  by  which  we  bind  ourfelves ; 
but  our  obligations  to  the  public,  and  the  nature  of  our  office, 
will  only  furPer  us  to  difapprove  with  lenity,  and  to  applaud  with 
reafon.  We  fhall  here  follow  up  what  has  generally  been  the 
fpirit  of  this  journal,  namely,  the  cuftom  (at  intervals,  and  ef- 
pecially  when  juftice  obliges  us  to  condemn)  of  dating,  pretty 
much  at  large,  our  principles  and  rules  of  judging,  to  the  end 
that  if  our  difapprobation  be  ill-grounded,  by  thus  expofing  it 
clearly  and  immediately,  we  may  revenge  the  author  on  our- 
felves ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  rational,  the  detail 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  may  aflift  him  in  his  talk  of  cor- 
rciSlion*  This  is  certainly  not  the  age  for  dramatic  produftions. 
Little  is  produced  in  tragedy  or  comedy  that  holds  its  empire 
long,  Neverthelefs,  in  the  decency  and  decorum  of  the  ftage 
we  are  doubtlefs  much  advanced.  And  though  perhaps  the  Aim 
of  real  modefty  in  our  theatres  is  not  eflentially  increafed,  yet  a 
certain  reAnement  and  delicacy  of  tafte  prevail  in  a  fufficient 
degree  to  filence  all  broad  and  licentious  allufions,  in  fpite  of  the 
illiberal  applaufe  of  a  few  vulgar  debauchees.  This  is  a  truth 
diat  wc  cannot  but  rejoice  in,  while  we  regret  the  decay  of 
that  wit,  that  Are,  and  that  force  of  chara»Sler,  which  are  found 
'only  in  our  old  comedies.  To  a  rule  of  fuch  comprehenfion 
there  will  neceffarily  be  fome  exceptions ;  and  we  pay  a  willing 
tribute  to  the  names  of  Garrick,  Colman,  and  Sheridan.  In 
die  main,  however,  we  are  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  ob-- 
fcrvation ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  own  that,  having  loft  the^ 
kernel,  we  take  all  poffible  pains  to  adorn  the  (hell ;  and,  as  far 
fis  fentiment  in  language  and  decoration  in  fcenery  can  go,  >ve 
are  arrived  at  a  perfeftion  much  beyond  the  ideas  of  our  home¬ 
lier  anceftors.  But  the  drama  always  moves  heavily  when  en¬ 
cumbered  with  too  much  fentiment.  Long  fpeeches  and  Ane 
reAedlions  let  the  mind  down  gently  from  its  heights,  and  fink 
it  Into  folemn  apathy ;  it  has  time  to  rally  its  thoughts,  and  re- 
leafe  them  from  the  enchantments  of  fancy,  and  the  deluAons 
of  paffion.  Buftle,  bufmefs,  and  diftrefs  of  one  kind  er  other, 
as  much  as  can  conftft  with  perfpicuity,  fliould  reign  both  in  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy.  Circumftances  muft  be  preffing,  refolutions 
^edy,  and  feelings  abrupt;  in  {hort,  the  moments  arc  at  leaft 
as  precious  on  the  ftage  as  in  real  life ;  and  he  who  lavifhes 
tnem  on  Ane  holiday  leeches,  when  he  (hould  be  working  to 
fome  efFe6f,  is  as  uninterefting  and  tedious  in  his  Aditious  as  his 
true  charader. 

Now  the  negled  of  this  Important  rule  of  dramatic  compoA* 
tion  feems  to  fink  tlie  modern  ftage,  in  point  of  intereft,  greatly 
*  »  below 
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below  the  ancient,  and  fecures  a  lading  pre-eminence  to  the 
names  of  Cibber  and  Centlivre,  of  Jonfon,  and  of  Shakfpeare. 

For  this  decadency  of  dramatic  writing  many  reafons  may  be 
given,  but  no  one  ftrikes  us  more  forcibly  than  the  rage  for  imi¬ 
tation,  fo  chanuSleriftic  of  modern  compofition;  and  perhaps 
with  no  kind  of  poetry  does  imitation  fo  ill  agree  as  with  that 
of  the  ftage.  Nature  and  real  life  is  its  only  model,  and  the 
fluiUiating  date  of  common  opinions,  fentiments,  and  manners^ 
requires  a  frefti  impreifion  to  be  taken  of  at  every  time  we  wifh 
to  exhibit  a  rcfcmblance.  When  the  great  and  limple  tSc&s  of 
padion  are  defcribed  as  in  the  epic  poetry,  imitation  is  more  al«< 
lowable,  and  lefs  difcoverable  ^  fuch  general  defcriptions  are 
fuitable  to  all  ages  and  nations.  ‘Here  alfo  we  expedf  one  ge¬ 
neral  cad  of  language;  for  the  great  paffions  of  the  mind  have 
always  the  fame  tones  and  utterance.  But  when  we  take  in 
the  more  mixed  and  complicated  fcheme  of  human  adfions,  the 
fmaller  varieties  of  charaAer,  and  the  more  multiplied  forms  of* 
didrefs,  cruelty,  ambition,  intrigue,  love,  tade,  afFe<5lation,  and 
fraud,  the  language,  as  well  as  the  fentiments  mud  be  fuitable 
and  relative  to  the  adtual  courfe  of  real  life,  or  the  hearer  can¬ 
not  participate  with  much  feeling  or  intelligence.  Let  the  fub- 
jefts  and  fcenes  of  our  plays  be  what  and  where  they  will ;  let 
them  be  heroic  or  domedic;  let  it  be  Athens  or  Venice;  the 
piece  mud  wear  the  damp  of  real  life,  the  colouring  mud  ftiev? 
the  breathing  vivacity  of  original  obfervation,  and  the  whole 
effect  mud  ‘  come  home  to  men’s  bufinefs  and  bofoms,’  or  not 
a  genuine  tear  will  flow,  or  a  natural  laugh  break  forth.  To  all 
thcfc  ends  nothing  is  fo  contrary  as  the  effects  of  Imitation^ 
which  .excites  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  a  difguding 
idea  of  artifice,  deception,  ^nd  want  of  feeling,  in  the  author. 
And  even  though  it  remaiiT  invifible  itfelf,  it  never  fails  to  im- 
prefs  its  charaAer  wherever  it  prevails,  and  produces  incongru¬ 
ities  and  difproportions,  and  a  general  ficldinefs  of  colouring 
that  fatigues  and  offends  the  reader  of  tade  and  feeling.  Wc 
&all  n.o  where  perhaps  find  thefe  obfervations  better  illudratcd 
than  in  the  ridiculous  imitations  of  Shakfpeare,  fo  confpicuous 
in  our  modern  tragic  writers.  It  is  not  by  imitating,  but  by 
emulating  this  great  poet,  by  copying  unwcariedly  from  the 
fame  model,  that  we  can  rife  to  any  fort  of  refemblance.  Wc 
make  but  little  advancement  towards  this  perfedlion  by  a  fu- 
perficial  imitation  of  his  forms  of  expreflion,  and  thofe  anti¬ 
quated  words  of  which  time,  not  Shakfpeare,  is  properly  the  au¬ 
thor.  For  when  Shakfpeare  wrote,  his  dyle  was  doubtlefs  of 
the  mod  popular  and  familiar  fort ;  and  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think  that  Ae  antiquity  of  his  language  has  added  to  the  ludre 
jmd  feputation  of  his  works,.  In  the  merit  of  language  we 
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bcft  imitate  diis  great  author  when  we  ftrive  to  adopt  the  mofF 
natural  and  fuitable  expreffions  relatively  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  What  conftituted  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  contemporaries,  was  certainly  the  ftrength,  beauty, 
and  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts  and  fentiments ;  nor  was  his  lan¬ 
guage  without  its  attradlions,  refulting  from  its  aptnefs,  its  eafe, 
and  its  correfpondence.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  fame  language 
which  in  his  time  was  natural  and  fimpie,  has  loft  that  cha¬ 
mber  in  our  own,  and  becomes  difficult,  remote,  and  afFe6ted. 
Wc  tolerate,  we  even  venerate  it  in  the  author  himfelfj  we 
are  prepared  to  expert  it  in  a  writer  of  that  age ;  we  revere  it 
as  the  rufty  armour  of  our  anceftors,  which  would  appear 
ftrangc  enough  on  the  (boulders -of  a  modern  cavalier.  But  in 
Ae  perufal  of  thofe  ancient  writings,  the  mind  infenfibly  accom¬ 
modates  itfelf  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  feels  a  fort  of  tranf- 
portation  in  thofe  vifions  of  romance,,  of  prowefs,  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  which  accompany  the  ideas  of  Britifh  antiquity.  Thus 
in  the  early  writers,  where  the  fubjeft,  the  fentiments,  and  the’ 
language,  were  all  of  one  piece,  and  colour,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  tiic  proper  allowances  for  the  diftance  of  time,  and  thofe 
quaint  turns,  and  that  antique  phrafeology,  afFe(5f  and  intereft  us 
in  no  ccMTimon  degree.  But  where  all  this  is  borrowed  for  the 
hkc  of  impofing,  and  is  ufed  as  a  mere  artifice,  befidcs  the  dif- 
guft  arifing  from  this  very  circumftance,  it  always  accords  fo 
ill  with  the  whole  piece,  is  fo  injudicioufly  obtruded  upon  us,  fo 
partially  diftributed,  fo  promifeuoufly  mixed,  fo  patched,  fo 
party-coloured,  fo  pell-mell,  that  it  leaves  no  fimple  or  clear 
ideas  in  the  mind  but  thofe  of  fatigue  and  averfion. 

The  play  we  are  confidering  is  liable  to  the  whole  weight  of 
thefc  objeftions,  and  inftead  of  the  natural  and  artlefs  vein  we 
might  have  expefted  from  the  audior’s  untaught*  mufe,  we  fee 
nodiing  but  a  promifeuous  pillage  of  our  great  poet’s  language, 
a  kind  of  fecond-hand  aflTortment  of  antiquated  embroidery, 
mingled  among  the  ordinary  fafhions  of  the  prefent  hour.  Not- 
withftanding,  however,  thefe  miftaken  endeavours  to  elevate 
her  ftyle,  there  is  a  tamenefs  and  infipidity  in  almoft  every  paf- 
(age,  that  forces  us  to  remark,  that  Ladfilla  has  mixed  a  good 
deal  of  water  with  her  milk.  To  make  her  language  as  glow¬ 
ing  as  poffible,  (he  is  defperately  fond  of  epithets  of  a  fiery  na¬ 
ture,  as  bo*y  ndy  warm^  &c.  Thus  (he  is  continually  talking  of 
hot  arrows,  red  deftru^ion,  and  warm  foldiers. 

Some  extravagancies  that  occur  in  the  play  will  not  refeue  it 
from  the  imputation  of  infipidity;  on  the  contrary’,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  vapid  as  an  unmeaning  hyperbolical  fwell  ' 
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1  .1 

-  *  Where 

Shall  I  retire  i — Oh,  lead  me  where  the  gloom  > 

Of  night  may  wrap  me  in  her  thickeft  (hade  ! 

Shame  fits  upon  the  wind,  makes  the  fun  red,  . 

And  burfts  the  voice  of  echo.’— r 

Harold.cxpfeflcs  himfclf  very  confufcdly  when  to  hfs  father"^ 
reflexion  on*  the  profpeA  of  his  diffblution,  he  anfwcrs, 

*  Ah !  paufe  my  rouch-lov’d  father,  • 

Far  that  hour !  Thy  (pecch  to  Harold’s  car 
Is  mingled  fame  and  death.’  , 

Toftie’s  paffiori  vents  itfelf  abfurdly  enough,  and  is  a  little  in 
the  ftyle  of  Fielding’s  Tom  Thumb : 

*  Rife,  demons  of  defpair ! 

Yc,  who  arc  wont  to  fting  the  fufPring  foul ! 

ChidingTair  patience  till  her  heav’nly  breath 
Cools  not  the  burning  agony.— -Oh  (hame. 

Surround  me  with  thy  bluefi  fiilphur ! — Life  ! 

What  are  thy  charms  weigh’d  now  with  endlels  deep  ? 

I  will  not  hold  thee  in !  Do  1  not  blaze 
In  hotted  infamy  f  Ferilh  yc  lies  -  I 

Of  nature:  father!  brother!  I  renounce 
All  pleas  buMhofe  of  firm  and  lading  rage. 

Todie  (hall  with  an  hideous  ruin  fall  P 

But  though  bur  author  can  fometimes  be  fo  furious,  yet  this 
cannot  always  fave  her  from  finking;  and,  after  a  deal  of 
plunging  and  fplalhing,  fhe  often  goes  down  to  the  bottom : 

thus  fome  of  the  lines  are  good  fpecimens  of  the  as, 

♦ 

•  Thy  wit  is  lively^  but  we’ll  to  the  king.’ 

*  s 

Again : 

•  Thus  far  his  holinefs  the  pope’s  deceiv’d,  * 

Who  bade  me  ad  with  judice-;  in  this  boll 

The  name  of  royal  Emma  meets  a  blot. 

To  recommend  our  fandity,  the  king 
With  furious  zeal  applauds,  and  thus  exalts  . 

The  church’s  fov ’reign  power. — His  grants  arc  lan^; 

His  faith  mod  wondrous ;  which  our  bufyrmonks 
Convert  to  proper  ufe.  He  is  our  tool,* 

And,  with  him,  on  his  holinefs  the  pope  *  * 

We  mean  to  work  for  benefit. — ’Tis  mom ;  •  ^ 

Why  comes  not  father  Lodovicke  ?  I  fcjit 
A  mournful  fcroll,  pleading  for  .Alwine’s  life. 

To  him,  conjuring  all  the  priefts  to  fignP  * 

In  another  place : 

•  That  he’ll  refufe.  I’ll  feirleft  wage  my  head.  ' 

.But  there  arc  means  to  make  him  IlenL* 
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s  Earl  Qoodwin ;  an  Hxftirkdl  Elay. 

The  quarrel  between  the  true  brothers,  Toftie  and  Harold^  la 
cold,  unafFe^iing)  and  abrupt. 

There  is,  however,  a  p^age  or  two  that  arc  not  entirely 
without  merit;  the  remonftrances  of  Emma  are  ftrong  and 
fcnfible,  if  they  are  not  very  poetically  expreffed  :  ^ 

'  ,  <  Emma,  Thy  zeal,  my  fon,  is  as  a  guidelefs  flame, 

Whofe  infant  fpark  was  only  meant  for  comfort. 

Falfe  are  the  (hades  of  fickly  fancy,  ting'd 
With  hot  cnthuiiafm.  Thou  oft  doft  mew 
Thyfclf  within  thy  clofet;  while  thy  people 
^Complain  aloud  of  public  ill,  thine  ear 
Is  never  tun’d  to  their  complaint:  the  monks 
Confine  thee  to  themfclves,  nor  give  tlice  time 
.  For  even  moral  aflion. 

‘  Edward.  Can’ft  thou  place 
An  iflhmus  in  the  foul,  divide  her  joys. 

Reduce  her  higheft  hope  to  poor  convenience. 

And  teach  the  fpirit’s  eeftafy  to  move 
Mechanically  to  the  times  ?— O  no ! 

External  good  is  nought,  for  Edward  fcoms 
The  tranuent  joys  of  life  ;  beyond  the  grave 
His  views  dare  reach  ;  there  is  his  lading  good. 

*  Emma,  Like  fome  rapt  vilionary,  thou  doft  plead. 

Who  hopes  to  gain  a  diftant  feene  of  blifs. 

Forgetful  of  the  means.  What  haft  thou  done* 

With  means  fo  amply  given  ^  What  mourner  rais'd 
•  From  mis’ry's  flinty  bed  f  What  fon  of  woe 
Led  from  the  dreary  prilbn,  and  wip’d  off 
Its  damps  from  his  pale  forehead  ?  Thou  can'ft  pray. 

And  pray  mod  loudly ;  but  an  a6l  like  this 
Shall  blazon  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n,  whilft  thou 
Shalt  whine  unnotic’d. ' 

<  Ed'warJ,  Doft  thou  fcorn  devotion  ? 

«  Emma,  No ;  but  I  fcorn  the  form  without  the  efifence. 
Serve,  love  thy  people ;  bid  thy  monks  kneel  down  . 

I'o  pray  for  thee :  then,  (hould  their  voices  fail. 

Remember  the  lone  widow’s  blefiing — fmiles 
Of  grateful  orphans  and  of  trembling  age 
Shall  plead  for  Edward/ 

Page  56  contains  fome  poetry;  we  will  finifli  this  article  with 
an  extra^  of  it : 

*  Ahwtne,  Lead  thro*  the  woods ;  ' 

Confufion  roars  but  round  the  city.  Bleft 
is  the  poor  villagerj^  now  toiling  far 

In  the  deep  bofom  of  fome  flow  ry  vale ; 

His  brow  wears  fweet  content,  his  guilelcfs  heart 
Beats  uue  to  nature’s  tranfport ;  while  his  hearth. 

Surrounded  by  bis  happy  offspring,  Ihines 

'  Mort 
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Nforc  divisible  thun  EdvvJird  s  throtic.  Hftdc  on^ 

For  I  am  out  of  humour  with  the  day 

That  yields  no  viilTy  but  to  horrid  guilt.  [ExtusUm 

SCENE,  at  a  trifling  diflance  from  the  palace  ^Canterbury. 
L^owicke  and  Canterbury. 

«  Lodowkke.  I  would  'twere  done !  it  lies  oppreffivc  here^  ' 

£  Laying  his  band  on  bis  ioJom% 
Tho*  wrapp’d  in  thin  defign.  How  are  we  form’d. 

That,  while  we  Hart,  e’en  at  the  horrid  purpofc. 

We  do  the  deed  accurfl  P 

*  Canterhury.  Mere  fancy  all: 

Men  arc  machines,  nor  adl  by  nice  precifion  5 
Neceflity  of  circumtlances  bind 

The  will  upon  the  ad,  or  we  (hould  fleep  ^ 

Difpirited  life  away— Unruly  palfions, 

Diflblving  wifties,  appetites,  and  wants. 

Are  fprings  that  move  ftupendous  order. 

*  Lodo'uuicke,  (holding  a  paper ,)  Go!' 

And  leave  me  to  fulfil  this  dreadful  oath. 

^  Canterbury.  Give  me  that  paper — my  revengeful  foul 
Shall  feed  on  its  contents :  this  oath  will  footh 
My  .unappeafed  fpirit  as  I  move 
Infultcd  thro*  the  world.  Retire  with  me. 

And  ril  abfolve  thee  from  the  fin,  but  leave 
Thee  powT  to  execute.  O  fell  defpair ! 

When  innocence  is  loft,  we  fly  to  thee.’ 


Art.  IX.  Archaologiay  cry  Mifcellaneous  Trails  relating  U  An^ 
iiqidty.  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
lume  IX.  '  404.  4to.  19s.  fewed.  White  and  Son.  Lon* 

don,  1 791. 

[  Continued.  ] 

3.  T  ETTERfrorn  Count  de  Bruhly  Envoy  from  the  EleSIor  of 
^  Saxonyy  and  Knight  of  the  TVhite  Eagle  of  Polandy  F.  R.  and 
A.SS.  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barringtony  containing  fome  Chefs  Anac-- 
dotes  of  the  prefent  Century. 

This  is  only  the  cover  to  the  fubfequent  piece ; 

*  4*  An  Hijiorical  Difquifttion  on  the  Game  of  Chefs ;  addrejjid  ta 
Count  de  Bruhly  F.  A.  S.  •  By  the  Hon.  Daines  Ba  rrington. 

Mr.  Barrington,  who,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  thefe  antiqua* 
rian^  papers,  laid  himfelf  out  to  explain  the  origin  of  card* 
playing  in  England,  here  attempts  to  explain  equally  the  origin 
of  chefs-playing,  in. the  world  at  large.  The  point  is  curious, 
much  learning  is  collected  to  bear  upon  it,  yet  the  convi6tioa 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  conclufton.  This  tardinefs  of  faith 
ia  us  may  be  in  fome  meafure  imputed  to  our  want  of  knowledge 
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in  the  game  itfelf.  But  h  muil  alfo  be  imputed,  we  think) 
to  the  defe^iive  evidences  and  the  feeble  reafonings  of  the 
author/ 

‘  It  feems  to  be  generally  agreed/  fa3r8  Mr.  Barrington,  ‘  that 

•  ,we  derive  chefs  from  Aiia,  and  molt  writers  have  fuppofed 
^  from  Perfia*  [a  note  adds,  ‘  from  the  names  of  fome  of  the 
^  pieces*] ;  ^  but  I  cannot  give  up  the  claim  of  the  Chinefe  as 
^  inventors,  though  Hyde  inclines  'againft-  it*  in  his  hiftory  of 
caftern  games,  ^  and  chiefly  becaufe  they,*  the  Chinefe,  *  have 

*  fome  additional  pieces,  which  differ  from  ours,  both  in  their 

*  form  and  powers.  This  Angle  circumftance,  however,  by  no 

•  means  appears  conclufive  to  me,  becaufe  in  all  countries 

*  where  any  game  hath  been  of  long  continuance,  the  players 

♦  will  make  innovations,  though  it  remains  the  fame  in  fub- 

•  ftance.  Du  Halde,  however,  cites  a  Chinefe  treatife,  by 

*  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  favourite  game  of  that  county, 
^  and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  depidted  upon  Chinefe  paper.  In 

♦  Thibet  alfo  chefs  is  much  in  vogue,  as  it  is  throughout  Bengal 

*  and  Indoftan,  with  a  native  of  which  I  have  myfelf  played, 
^  nor  do  the  moves  or  rules  differ  materially  from  our  own. 

*  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  I'hibet  and  Indoftan  re- 

•  ceived  chefs  from  the  long  civilifed  empire  of  China,  rather 

•  than  from  Perfia,  which  it  might  reach  in  its  progrefs  weft- 

*  ward  through  Indoftan.*  That  Indoftan,  Bengal,  Thibet, 
China,  and  Perfia,  all  have  the  game  of  chefs  among  them,  is 
very  apparent  from  thefe  evidences.  But  which  is  the  mother^ 
country  of  the  game,  does  not  ap^ar.  The  long  civility  of 
China,  even  if  the  feft  be  certain,  is  no  argument  m  favour  of 
that  country.  Incivility,  rudenefs,  and  barbaroufnefs,  delight 
in  games  of  chance  equally  with  modern  refinement  itfelf.  An 
Englifti  peafant  loves  cards,  as  much, as  Milord  Anglois.  And, 
in  ftie  higheft  luxury  of  Rome,  Tacitus  noticed  with  aftonifh- 
ment  the  infatuated  propenfity  of  thofe  Indian-like  tribes  the 
Germans,  for  gaming  with  dice.  Aleam,*  he  fays,  ‘  quod 

•  mirere,  fobrii,  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive 

•  temeritate,  ut,  eum  omnia  defecerunt,  extremo  ac  noviflimo  jacSlii 

•  dc  iibertate  et  de  corpore  contendant  *.*  Arthur's,  in  all  its 
exorbitance  of  gaming,  never  witneffed  fuch  a  ftali  as  this  ; 
though  it  was  in  Tacitus's  time  very  common  in  Germany,  and 
even  chara(Seriftic  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Barrington  indeed  only 
ftates  it  as  ‘  highly  probable,*  that  chefs  came  from  China. 
But  the  probability  is  nothing,  when  we  take  away  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  civility.  Indeed  the  probability  is  all  on  the  other 

*  De  Mor.  Ger«  xxiv* 
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hde,  op  the  very  fide  aeainft  which  Mr.  Barrbgton  is  contend- 
ih».  Peffia  may  ftill  claim  the  hon9ar,  if  an  honour  it  be,  of 

*  giving  the  game  of  chefs  to  the  world;  notwithftanding  all 
Mr.  Barrington  has  advanced  hitherto.'  VVhenPeilia,  China, 
Thibet,  Bengal,  aiid  Ihdoftan,  have  equally  the  game;  when, 
in  the  laft  co'iintries,  *  the  moves. or  rules’  do  n»t  ‘  difiFer  ma- 

*  Uriallj  Bom  our  own  ';’  when  the  Chinefe  ‘  have  fome  addU 

*  tioiial  pieces,  which’  d»  *  differ  from  oui^ .  both  in  their  form 

^  and  powers  ;*  and  when  ^  the  names  of  fome  of  the  pieces’  in 
our  own  chefs,  are  a61»ially  Perfian  at  this  day:  the  probability 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  Tnibet,  Bengsd;  and  Indoftan,  prefer- 
ably  to  China ;  and  the  balance  turns  di^idedly  in  preference  of 
Perfia  to  all.  ..... 

Mr.  Barrihgtdh  having  thus  exalnined  the  .Chinefe  claim  to 
the  invention,  goes  on  to  confider  die  Grecian.,  T^he  firft  paf- 
'  fage  adduced  for  it,'  he  remark's,  \  is  a  line  in  the  firft  book  of 

*  the  Odyffey,.  where  it  is  faid  that  Penelope’s .  fuitors  thus 
amufed  themfelves  before  the  gates  of  fjlylTes’s  palace : 

^  As  it  took  place,  however,  in  the  open  air^  k  is  much  more 
.  ^  likely  that  it  refembied  a  very  common  g^me  at  every  fehoedy 
‘  called  hop-fcot^  than  the  fedentary  amufement  of  chefs.  Un- 
^  fortunately  for  the  former  fuppofitlon,  Athseneus  in  his  firft 
.  ^  book  gives  us  from  a  native  of  Ithaca  .(whofe  name  was  Cte* 
‘  fon)  a  very  particular  account  of  the  method  of  playing  the 
game  of  Trtrittai  by  Penelope’s  fuitors,  which  differs  moft 
materially 'from  chefs,  aa  the  pieces  were  in  number  108,  in- 
ftead  of  32.  The  principal  piece  morco\’er  (named  PeneUpe) 
was  placed  in  the  vacant  fpace  between  the  two  fetsj  whilft 
.  ^  each  player  endeavoured  to Penelope  twice,  in  which  if 
^  he  fucceeded,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  better  pretenfions  than 
the  ocher  fukors.’  This  paffage,  we  are  forry  to  fay  fo,  is 
peculiarly  confufed  and  erroneous.  That  the  game,  wfutever 
was,  was  played^*  in  the  open  air,’  is  not  true.  It  was 
played  in  the  very  portico^  within  which  the  fuitors  were  equally 
fcafting: 

'  'fhcrc  in  the  fertaJ  plac’d » the  hcav*n*bom  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  mifrule  furvey’d. 

On  hides  of  beeves,  ie/bre  the  pnlau^fftte^ 

(Std  fpoils  of  luxury)  the  fuitors  lit.’  . 

With  rival  art,  and  ardour  in  their  mien. 

At  ch^s  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  queen  ; 

Divining  of  their  loves. 
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-Even  if  the  game  had  been  *  in  the  open  air Mr.  Barrington 
is  furely  under  a  "ftrange  influence  ^  injudiciouihers,  in  fetting 
'Ae  fuitors  of  Penelope  to  play  at  *  hop-fcot*  for  her.  Bur- 
‘krque  Itfelf  could  not  go  beyond  this.  But  Mr.  Barrington 
himfel^  without  feeming  to  know  what  he  is  doing)  inftantly 
fwceps  away  this  fcorc.  of  *  hop-fcot’.with  his  hand)  by  giving 
us  an-  authentic  account  of  what  the  game  was.  *•  A  native 

*  of  Ithaca*  lends  him  the  account.  From  this,  the  game  is 
apparently  not  Vhop-fcot)*  but  fedentary  like  chefS)  and  probably, 
as  Mr.  Pope  has  ftated  it,  chefs  itfelf.  *  Unfortunately  for  the 
‘  former  fuppofition,’  fays  Mr.  Barrington  concerning  the  game 
being-chefs,  when  it  is  decidedly  unfortunate  for  the  latter^  con¬ 
cerning  the  play  being  hop-fcot ; ,  *  Athetueus  in  his  firft  book 

gives  us,*  tec.  By  this  account,  as  Mr.  Barrington  adds, 

*  Sic -game  of  by  Penelope’s  fuitorSj-Mliffers  moll  mate- 

*  rially  from  chefs,  as  the  pieces  were  in  number  108,  inftead  of 
32.’  Yet  we  find  from  a  paflage  add  a  note  before,  that  ‘  the 

*  board  at  arch-chefs,’  which  he  thinks  was  an  Italian  addilhn 
to  the  original  chefs,  *  had  too  fquares  inftead  of  64*  j’  and, 
in  oppofition  to  what  is  alledged  in  favour  of  the  defeent  of  chefs 
.firom  'the  Cliinefe,  that  they  have  fome  additional  pieteSy  which 
t?.  difter  from  ours,  both  in  their  form  and  povvers.’  The 

number  of  the  pieces,  therefore,  by  Mr.  Barrington’s  own  con- 
feflion  before,  can  be  no  argument  againft  the  identity  of  the 
game.  Mr.  Barrington  indeed  argues  previoufly  himfelf,  .that 

*  in  all  co«mtries,  wtere  any  game  hath  been  of  long  continuancey 

*  .the  fdayers  will  make  innovations,  though  it  remains  the  fame 
in  fubftance.’  And  thofe  variations  in  the  number  of  pieces, 

nuiy  be  (according  to  Mr.  Barrington  himfelf)  as  much  inno... 
vations  of  this  kind  in  the  chefs  of  Ithica,  as  they  avowedly  are 
in  Ae  arch-cheft  of  Italy }  and  as  much  Ae  refult  of  a  long 
continuance  there.  But  Mr.  Barrington  next  obje£ls,  that  the 
.  game  was  fubftantially  different  from  chefs.  *  The  principal 

*  *  pie^  (named  Penelope),’  he  fays,  ‘  was  placed  in  Ae  vacant 

*  ipacc  between  the  two  fets,  whilft  each  player  endeavoured  to 

*  ftrike  Penelope  twice.’  But  let  us  attend  to  Ac  more  cir- 
cumftantial  account  which  Mr.  Pope  (or  raAer  his  hired  tranf- 
lator)  has  given  us  from  Euftathius  on  Ac  place.  •  ^  -  Tbe  num- 

*  ber  of  the  fuitors-  being  one  hundred  and  eight,  they  equally 

*  divided  their  men  or  balls  ^  that  is  to  fay,  fifty-four  on  each 

*  fide ;  thefe  wer€  placed  on  the  board  oppofite  to  each  other. 
Between  Ac  two  fides  was  a  vacant  fpace,  in  the  midft  of 

*  which  was  Ae  main  mark,  or  queen^  the  point  which  all  were 

.Jk 
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<  to  aim  at.  They  took  their  turns  by  lot  i  be  who  tgoi  or  difi- 

*  piaeed  that  mariy  got  his  own  in  hit  ^  by  a  fecOid 

*  man,  he  again  took  it,  without  touching,  »y  of  the  others,  hp 

*  won  the  game/  We  know  nothing  of  chefs,  and  thetefoii 
may  be  miltaken  in  what  we  are  going  to  fay.  But  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  very  fimilar  to  what  Mr.  Bwrington  bimfclf  tcUi 
us,  that  *  the.  putting  the  enemy’s  ktngy  ait  Ithaca  called  a 
ytueny  by  the  fuhors  named  Ptnelepty  and  only  one  to  the  two 
combatants,  *  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  cannot  be  eattricated* 
without  being  wken,  ‘  is  the  great  objed  o£  each  player.' 
There  is  certainty  fuch  a  fubftantial  fimilarity  between  coels  and 
that,  as  {hews  it  demonfttably  not  to  be  hop>fcot,  fuid  evincef 

fit  probably  to  be  chefs.  If  it  is  not  chefs,  what  other,  game  cap 
it  poflibly  be  ?  If  chefs  was  aSually  meant  by  Athenseus,  with 
the  variations  in  playing  the  game,  that  fetm  to  have  taken 
place  at  Ithaca,  coUld  he  in  his  fhort  defcription  have  pointed  it 
out  more  fignihcandy  f 

But,  *  though  chefs  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  thus 
*  early  in  Ithaca,  yet  the  invention  of  this  ingenious  game  hath 
^  been  commonly  attributed  to  Palamedes.  The  chiefwthority, 
however,  for  his  being  the  inventor  of  chefs,  is  the  following 
‘  line  from  Sophocles : 

Eftvft  [fc.  Palamedes]  snsretr,  xoCue  ti»  rtfrOor  ttyfietf  «itof« 

A  note  adds,  *  by  this  line  the  invention  of  dice  is  alfo  attri- 
‘  buted  to'Palamedes,  which  ingenious  difeovery,  it  is  much 
'  wifhed  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  that  he  had  referved'tp  hina- 
‘  fclf.’  That  Palamedes  at  Troy  was  the  inventor  of  thegajme 
of  7f{$o(,  whether  it  be  chefs  or  not,  is  hiftoricaliy  in^ojjilde  to 
he  true.  We  fee  the  game  a^u^ly  played  at  It^a,  when 
tJlyiles  and  his  foldiers  were  not  yet  returned  from  Tr<^.  Nor 
does  the  pallage  ih  SopbpcleS  affirm  any  fuch  thing.  It  upl'y  al¬ 
ledges,  ^at  *  he  Jound  amujemnty  as  the  ^ute  of  Njrnefs,  ift 
*  T(fr*i,  and  in  dice,’  yiift'as  the  fuitors  are  find  be^ie,tobave 
*  amufed  themfelves  .in  the  fame  manner,  wtstusuip/uor  tTefret. 
.'^/And  dice  were  fo  little  the  invention  of  Palamed^-t^t  they 
muft  have  been  known  for  ages  before  the  complicate  game  of 
the  •meru  was  invented  j  being  t^c  HmNeft,  a^d  therefore  the 
I  oldeft,  of  all  thofe  inftruments  which  the  felfilhnefs  of  man  has 

P  fabricated,  for  giving  employment  to  fuch<^  can  $1^  none  foe 

!|  themfelves,  and  fo  enabling  them  to  eicape  from  ‘  the  rack  of  a 
^  '  *  t(»  eafo  chair.*  We  have  already  feen  the  dice  rattled  by  the 

earlieft  Germans,  with  more  than  the  hardy  tfofneration  of  a 
knight  of  induftry  at  foe  German  Spa  now. 

Mr.  Barrington  proceeds  to  the  Roman  claim  of  inventing 
cheft.  He  accordingly  produces  two  pafliges  j  one  fn**.Ovid, 

B  a  which 


Archaologia\  er^  AHfceUanedus  Trails^ 

which  *  no  perfon,*  he  afErms,  ‘  who  is  acquainted  with  the 

*  moves  even  at  chefs,  can  read— with  attention,  and  conceive 
'•  that  it  is  alluded  to  and  another  frorn  ^  a  poem  fometimes 
^  afcribed  to  Lucan/,  which  /  muft  be  allowed,*  he  owns,  ‘  to 

*  contain  ftrohger  alluficns  to  what  may  be  deemed  chefs,  than 
^  any  of  tfie'other  paltages  which  haye  betn  quoted,*  but  whichj 
lie  ftill  thinks,  does  not  mean  it.  We  pan  only  fay,  that  this 
puiy  be  fo.  Bui  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  /j. 

^  ‘  The  firft  pnehtibn  which  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  of  a 

game  that  bears  any  affinity  to  fcacchia  or  chefs,  is  that  in  Du 

*  Frefne*S  ‘  Gloffarium  Mediae  et  Infimae  Grsccitates,*  under 

^  the  article  where  he  cites  a  palTage  alluding  to  it 

*  from  Anha  Comneha*s  12th  book  of  her  Alexias,  as  well  aS 

*  Others  from  the  Byzantine  hiftorians.  It  is  there  ftated  that 

the  P(^rfiahS  call  it  ivhilft  the  Conftantinopolitans 

^  namc^  it  jxcntoy.— ^ — Sir  Elijah  Impey  informs  me,  that  the  - 
board  is  ‘{till  called  fatringe  in  Bengal.  It  was  rather  a  com^ 

*  mon  game  at  Conftantinople  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Anna  Comnena  floiifimed :  and  this  I  conceive  will  account 

*  for  its  introduftion  into  Europe.*  It  is  peculiarly  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  an  author  to  trip  up  his, own  heels  in  this  wreftling  of 
•controverfy.  *Mr.  Barrington  is  endeavouring,  we  know,  to 
difprove  the  Perfian  origin  of  chefsi  in  favour  of  a  Chinefc  one. 
Yet  we  have  feen  him.  acknowledging  before^'  that,  even  in  our 
own  chefs,  ‘  the  names  of  fome  of  the  pieces*  are  Perfian.  And 
now  we  find,  that  the  very  name  at  Bengal  for  the  Board  itfelf,  is  , 
'the  very  fame  that  was  ufed  in  Perfia  many,  centuries  ago.  So 
far  therefore  Peffia  appears  the  common  centre  of  radiation  (if 
'we  may  ufe  fo  fublime  an  allufion  for  foi  petty  an  objeil),  to 
•Bengal  at  one  extremity  of  the  globe,  arid  to  Britain  at  another, 
for  the  fcience  of  chefs-playirig.  Nor  will  the  commonnefs  of 
the  game  at  Conftaritinople  In  the  twelfth  century,  account  for 
its  intfodu6Hon  into  Europe.  It  was  kiiowrii  and  familiar  in 
•weftern  Europe,'  dating  the  eleventh.  .  This  appears  from  a  very 
pitlurefque  paffagei  in  our  own  Malmefbury’s  account  of  the 
crufades.  ‘  Anno  ab  incarnatiohe^i  695,*  he  tells  us,  *  — hanc 
f  — civitatem  f  Antioch EFranci  ab  0<ftobri  ufque  ad  Junium 

*  [in  1096]  circumfcdefe." — Ao^cianus^ — civitatis  ammiratus/ 

Emir  of  the  city,  *  ~Sanfadolem  filii/m  tui  SoldanUm  impera- 
**  torem  mifit— •:  SoldanuS  apud  — omnium  Sar^ 

raceriomm  reftor**  The  Chriftians^  howevet,  took  the  town 
before  the  Perffan  fuccoiirs  arrived.  Thcfe  came  juft  afterwards^ 
•and  vblockcd  iip  tfie  Chriftians  in  the  town.  ‘  Vcncrantilli  a  /r 
^  Sanfadole  invitati,  duce  Corbaguath  jfatrapa  orientali,  qui  ab 

*  impcratore  Perjidil  aeceperat  tfecenta  millia  cum  viginti  kpr 
'  f  tem  ammitatis/  The  Chriftians  becwtc  diftrefTcd.  ‘  Qya- 

«  *  ^  •  (  proptcty 


propter,  triduano  prius  cum  letaniis  exaCto  jejunio,  legatua 
Petrus  Heremita  mittitur  ad  Turcos.*  He  went,  and  made  his 
opofals.  ‘  Non  erat  Corbaguath  ejus  facilitatis,  ut  legatum 

'  fed  scHACCHis  ludens,  et  dentihus  in- 
Ille— conche  redieqs,  exercitum 
In  this  very  ftrikine 
“  ^  /  in  the  midlt 
legate  from  the  cnemy^ 
behold  Peter  the  Her* 


*  dignarptur  refponfo 

*  frendens,  inanem  dimifit 

*  dc  infolpntia  Turd  certiorem  reddidit*/  ! 
delineation,  v/c  fee  the  Turkilh  general  of  Ptr/ui, 
of  war,  and  at  the  vpry  reception  of  a  I  ' 
jdaying  at  the  Perfian  game  of  chefs;  we 
mit  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  game,  as  to  report  it  under  its 
proper  appellation,  to  his  European  brethren ;  and  we  even  find 
am  hiftorian  in  Britain,  within  a  very  few  years  afterward  f,  re¬ 
citing  the  incident,  and  repeating  the  appellation,  as  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  and  to  his  countrymen.  All  intimates  the*  Perfian 
origin  of  the  game^  and  all  indicates  its  early  mtrodudfion  into 

Britain  itfelf.'  ’  ^ 

*  In  the  firft  crufadcs,  before  the  deftrudtjon  of  the  eaftern' 
^  empire,  the  adventurers  often  made  a  fray  at  Cohftantinoplc 

*  (the  emperors  of  which  were  generally  friendly  to  the  Chriftian 
<  caufe) ;  and  thus  probably  became  acquainted  with  this  be- 

*  witching  game;  which  they ^ introduced  on  their  return  to 
^  their  refpedive  countries/  But  we  have  already  (hewn,  that 
Europe  in- general;  and  Britain  in  particular,  wercrwell  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  game  bifore  the  return  from  the  firjl 
crufadc. 

‘  I  cannot  hut  diflent  from  Hyde^s  moft  learned  treatife  on 

*  this  game,  when  he  feems  to  fuppofe  it  known  in  England, 
**  about  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  from  the  court  of  Exchequer 
^  having  been  then  firft  effabliftied.  Now  true  it  is  that  the 
^  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  fit  with  a  table  before  them,  whichj 

*  . is  covered  with  a  chequcred.cloth  ;  but  the  ufc  of  this  cloth 
^  is,  for  fettling  the  accounts  to  be  pafled  before  this  court—, 
‘  It  is  poflible  that  the  chequer  being  fo  common  a^fign  for  a 
‘.public-houfey  may  have  formerly  been  for  the  feme  reafon  of 
‘  changing  the  reckoning ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  fame 
^  fign  was  ufed  at  ancient  Pompeii,  as  appears  by  the  engravings 

*  which  are  inferted  in  the  fourtli  volume  of  the  Archseologia/ 
We  have  already  feen  the  Scacchi  a  game,  played  Iw- the  general 
of  the  Perfians,  and  familiar  to  the  moft  wefterly  Europeans  in 
1096  ;  juft  thirty  years  only  after  the  conqueft.  Hycfe  there¬ 
fore  feems  to  have  a  ftrong  probability  in  his  favour,  when  *  he 
^  feems  to  fuppofe  it  known  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 
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♦  Malmcfbory,  fol.  73  and  78,  in  *  Rerum  AngHcanirum  Scrip* 
tores  poft  Bedam  prsecipui  quinque/  LiOndini,  1596. 
t  Malmcfbury,  fol.  98.  •  • 

B  3  <  conqueft^* 
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i%.,  •  Speiimtns  ^tbe  iarfy^  Pitts^  • 

*■  conqueft.’  'But  Mr.  Barrington, wiU  not  allpw  his  fuppofitioOy' 
h^caufe  it  is  founded  only  on  the  effabldlnhent  of  the  court  of 
Exibt'autr  then.  Thi^  h^  \nfuuiatUt  for  he  does  not  de-. 
rives  its  appellation  oalv  f^om  tlie  (bequered  cloth,  with  which 
the  table  of  the.  court  is  covered,  uid  by  the  (be^turs  of  which 
thb  officers  of  the  court  ufed  t)Q  compute  Aims.  Mr,  .Barring.* 
ton,  however,  is  as  erroneous  as  he  is,  popular^  i|i  this  iiiAnu.* 
ation,  The*  c'uurt  carries  tht  nurq  name  of  the  game, 'the  name 
ahprepriate  to  it  at  CoiUfantinople  and  in  Malmefbury  before  j 
that  of  Scacfbus,  Ab  ipfa  regni  conquiAtione,.’  fays  Gervafq 
of  TiIbui7,'wbo  lived  within  a  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft, 
and,  wrote  a  fet  treatUe  on  (he  j^ifchequer,  *,per  regem  GuU- 

*  elmuih  fa£ta  hape  curia  cqspi^  dicitur,  fumptd  tamen  ejus 
‘  fationc.  a  ScaecJbario  tranfma;rino.*  ‘  The  eitchequer  of  Til¬ 
bury,  therefore!  unites  with  the  chpfs  of  Malmefbury,  to  fhew 
the  familivity  of  the  name  aqd  game  among  opr  own  anceftors, 
3^  early  at  leaft  as  the  cormueft,-  But  a  court  of  Exchequer 
appear^  to  have  been  pfeviouuy  eredled,  under  the  fame  appella¬ 
tion  of  Scatfbariumy  upon  the  continent.  The  exiftence  and. 
the  apMllatIqn  of  our  own,  were  only  borrowed  ^  a  Scacchario 

*  tranjmarv>ig^  ,  This,  therefore,  coincides  with  Malmefbury 
again,  tQ  meW  how  Peter  and  the  other  crufaders  came  to  know 
fo  very  readily  the  game,  which  the  Perfian  general  was 

[  To  be  continued^  ] 
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Art.  IV.  S^eowens  of  fhf  early  Englljh  Poets*  pp.  323*  SmalJ 
8vo'.  ‘6s."  boards.  EcTw^ds.  Londoni  1790. 

is  very  Uttte  in  this  colledtion  that  is  not  to  be 
^  found  in  others  of  the  f;^me  nature.  It  contains^  however^ 
fqoip  pieces  that  ;^-e  both  new  and  beautiful..  Yet  the  lovers 
of  ancient  poetry  would  perhaps  have  been  more  obliged  to  our  * 
coUe£tor  if  be  h^d  not  thought  it  fo  ^iblutely  neceilary  to  fwell 
the  vol^Ine  (o  a  ceruin  fixe  by  the  iafertion  of  many  produG  ^ 
tipns  t;hat.  arei  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  Pfalms  of  King 
l>avida  ^d*  we  fear  that  what  isTeally  new  and  worthy  of  atr 
t^ntion  wiltnoeet  with  le&  notice  and  diftin^on  on  account  of 
the  commoO' plaice  every  day  company  it  keeps.  We  do  not 
mean  to  ^y  th^t  performances*  the  moft'  familiarly  and  iiniver- 
Itqpwh  are  oi  leaft  oonikleratibn ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have,  foirthe  ntoft  part,  the.  greateft  merit;  only  that  we  fee 
noVcafpii  foj:  thek  republicatiox^f  unlels  it  were  under  circum-. 
fiances  of  a.dvantage  tp  their  appearance  apd  efFe(ji.  At  beft.  it 
inilft  be  owned  that  ancient  poetry  b^omes  left  attrad^iye  eveiy 
Antiquity  itfblf,  in  me  great  flu^uatlohs  that  modern 
’  4  ■  languages 
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ISpttimtHs  ofibt  tatiy 

languages  undergo,,  lofea  a  little  of  its-  honour  and  its  dmpire,, 
The  obfolete  words; and  phr^es,  elpecially  thofc  of  an  ordin^; 
and  houfehold  ufe,  and  the  coarfe  and  harln  expreffions  in.wbiclr 
I  the  early  poenas  abound,  are  ever  fure  to  difiippoiat  the  ear  andl 
I  difparage  the  effetl.  There  is  a  mighty  diiierence  between* 
I  words  a  little  ancient,  and  thofe  which  are  fo  old  asto  have  be-. 
jcome  new  again :  thofe  antique  and  claflical  terms  which  occur 
j'J  in  the  works  of  Milton  and  Pryden,  Hill- continue  to  charm  the' 
y poetical  ear;  and  probably  the  high  credit  of  thefe  writers. nuy' 
I' keep  them  always  in  this  excellent  prefervatipn.  But  in  worka: 
;i|of  left  account  and  '  older  date,  they  certainly  tire  and  difguft 
H  die  reader,  who  is  often  obliged  to  lofe  a  p^t  of  the  fenle,.  at) 
ftop  in  the  midft  of  a  line  to  confider  of  the  meaning  o£  a  word,' 
1^:  Many  are,  perhaps,  prejudiced  enough  to  fancy  themfdyes> 
y  touched  with  thefe  teftimonies  of  age,  and  value  them  as'  die' 
"  precious  ruft  of  an  ancient  coin,  that  helps  to.obfcure  informa*' 
tion  and  puzzle  conjecture.  Others,  with  lefs  reverence,,  wilt 
confider  them  as  the  faded  frippery  of  a  great  grandmother’s^ 
wardrobe,  which  has  loft  its  colour,  its  ftrengtb,  and  its  utility. 
The  editor  has  done  wifely,  in  out  opinion,  in  accommodadng> 
.  the  fpelling  to  the  prefeht  mode,  which,  is  not'  only  better  un»' 
derftood,  but  is  in  itfelf  more  Ample  and.  rational,  and  beine 
j  tpore  confonant  with  the  pronunciation,  is  confequently  left 
I  liable  to  fluctuate..  ,  .  ...!t 

■  The  names  that  figure  moft  in  the  colle^ion  are,  "William 
i  Shakfpeare,  Sir  .Philip  Sydney,  John  Lillw  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
i  George  Wither,  Ben  Jonfon,  William  .Drummond,  ^Sir  Wil- 
I  liam  Davenant,  Robert  Herric,  Sir  John,  Suckling,  Cowley, 
■  Waller, 'Milton,  and  Dryden. 

P  Putting  the  four  laft  mentioned  out  of  the  queftioh,  or  ob.. 
■  ferving  only  of  them,  that  we  wonder  how  they  came  there,  we 
I  will  beftow  a  word  or  two  on  what  may  be  with  propriety  termed 
I  old  Englifh  poetry. 

I  Some  of  thefe  ancient  poets  were  very  voluminous,  as  Jo« 
I  fliua  Sylvefter,  George  Wither,  Thomas  Heywood  1  and  when 
1  we  confider  that  it  is  to  be  exocAed  that  the'colleCfor  has  nre- 
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poetical  compofitions  of  the  early  poets }  and  as  harmony  -is  the' 
foul  of  veife,  where  we  fail  of  hnding  that  in  whiat  pretends  to 
be  poetry^  we  are  juftified  furely  in  denying  its  claiins,  and  con-.' 
fldering  it  only  as  ambitious  profe.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  told^' 
that  there  is  much  fine  imagery  and  found  morality  contained 
under  thofe  rude  forms ;  ftill  it  may  not  be  poetry;  to  conftitute 
vdiich  there  muft  be  an  harmonious  arrangement  and  colouring' 
of  tbefe  loofe  materials.-  If  it  be  anfwered,  vyhat  can  you  ex- 
pe&  from  fuch  rude  ages  ?  we  reply,  that  we  do  not  expert  this, 
and  dierefore  we  do  not  expe£I  poetry.  -  ,  ‘ 

: .  The  fierce  and  fanguinary  charafler  of  the  feudal  times  was 
certainly  not  calculated  to  fofter  the  genius  of  poetry ;  and  the 
violent,'  unnatural  fyftem  under  which  men  lived,  communi¬ 
cated  a  ftrange  quaintnefs  and  affedbttion  to  their  thoughts  that 
difgufts  the  purer  -tafte  of  their  more  enlightened  pofterity.  It' 
was  owing  to  their  exemption  from  thefe  dillortions  of  chara&er, 
and  the  greater  ftability  of  their  languages,  that  the  early  poets 
of  the  claffical  ages,  while  they  go  ‘beyond  their  filfcceffors  in 
fublimity,  in  nature,  and  in  eafe,  fall  very  little  fhort  of  them 
in  the  elegancies  and  perfedions  of<ftyle'.  But  we  muft  not 
draw  out  this  article,  to ‘a  difproportionate  length  by  any  further 
remarks,  as  we  wifh  to  leave  room  for  a  fingular  little  poem  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  which  he-  feems  -to-  fcorn  the  aids  of 
fidlion  as  much  as  he  refpe£is  poetical  juftice :- 

•THE  SOULES  ERRANP. 

^  GO,  foul,  the  body’s  gueil| 

Upon  a  thanklefs  errand,  .  , 

Fear  not  to  puch  the  beft,  . 

"  '  ’  The  truth  (hall  be  thy  warrant; 

Go,  fince  I  needs  muft  die,  '  ' 

-  ‘  -  And  give  the  world  dic  UcJ  ' 

* 

Go,  tell  the  court  It  glows,  ‘ 

And  (hines  like  rotten  wood ; 

Go,  tell  the  chuixh  it  (hovers 
Whales  good,  and  doth  no  good  j 
' .  *  ]f  church  and  court  reply,  .  ‘ / 

Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

^ 

Tell  potentates  they  live 
Afting  by  others  actions, 

Hot  lov’d  unlefs  they  give. 

Not  ftrong  but  by  their^faAions. 

If  poteritates  reply, 

*  Give  potentates  the  lie. 

'  a  *  .  J  ?  4 
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Tfdl  men  of  higli  condition. 

That  rule  affairs  of  ftatc. 

Their  jpurpofe  is  ambition^ 

Their  practice  only  hate* 

And  if  they  onqc  reply,  ,  •  ; 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  t^^t  brave  it  moft. 

They  beg  for  more  by  fpending^ 

Who  in  their  greateft  coil. 

Seek  nothing  but  commending,. 

And  if  they  make  reply, , 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie.  j  . 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion,  * 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lull,  . 

*  Tell  lime  it  is  but  motion,  ^ 

Tell  flcfli  it  is  but  dgft.  .  •  v  * 

And  wifli  them  not  reply. 

For  thou  niull  give  thejie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wafteth,'  ,  ^ 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters. 

Tell  beauty  how  (he  blaileth. 

Tell  favour  how  (he  falters*  ^ 

And  as  they  ihall  reply 
Give  each  of  .  them  the  lie* 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles  '  * 

In  tickle  points  of  nicenefs  ;  • 

Tell  wifdom  (he  entangles 
Uerfelf  in  oyer  wil'enefs. 

-  -  ...And  if  they  dorpply# 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lie* 

Tell  phyfic  of  her  boldnefs,  • 

Tell  (kill  it  is  pretenfion. 

Tell  charity  of  coldnefs. 

Tell  law  it  is  contention* 

And  as  they  yield  reply. 

So  give  them  Hill  the  lie* 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindnef^. 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 

Tell  friendfhip  of  unlundnels. 

Tell  juftice  of  delay. 

And  if  they  dare  reply. 

Then  give  them  all  the  He* 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  foundnefs,' 

Blit  vary  by  efteeihing,  '  . 

Tell  fchools  they  want  profoundnefs. 
And  ftand  too  much’  on  feeming* 

If  aru  and  fchools  reply, . 
pivfs  aru  tmd  fchoob  the  Ik* 
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Review  of  his  Life  and  Writings^  and  a  Hijiory  of  Methodifm 
from  its  Commencement  ih  to  the  prefent  Time.  By  folm 
Jiampforty  J.B.  pp.  672/  l2nio*  3  vpls.  9s.  Johnfon. 
Ix)ndon, 

1 F  a  year  ago  the  queffion  had  been  put  to*  us,.  Who  is  the 
moft  powerful  fubjeft  in  Ws  majefty^s  dominions  ?  Wefhould 
have,  anfwered,  without  .a*  moment's  hefitation,  ^  It  is  John 
Wefley.*  He  had  an  influence  over,  the  minds  of  ten  times  more 
people  than  any  duke,  msv^uis,  earl,  and  baron,  or  archbifhop, 
bifhop,  dean,  and  abbot,  in  Great-Britain>  or  Ireland.  This 
influence  was  of  the  moft  powerful  kind  ;;  and  in  any  national 
queftion  or  meafure,  the  fide  that  he;  took  was  inftantly  efpoufed 
by  near  a  hundred  thouifand  of  his  fblldwrAibjecfts,  who  were  his 
devoted  followers.  It  muft  furely  be  a  dehrable  thing  to  have 
an  account  of  his  life,  writings,  &c:  drawn  up  with  impartiality 
and  (kill;  and  moft  of  our  readers,  we  prefume,  will  wifh 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  chara<^er  and  tenets  of  this  wonderful 
man.  His  friends  have  reprefented  him  fpottefs  as  an  angel ; 
bis  enemies  have  pourtrayed  him  fubtle>and  crafty  as.a  demon. 
The  great  defideratum  is  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  to  fee  Mr. 
Wefley  fuch  as  he  really  was.  This. Mr.  Hamj^dh  tells  us  he 
has  endeavoured  to  do;  and  He  pco£bi{bs  great,  imp^tlality,  and 
a  fufficient  acquaintance  with  his  fubje<ft. 

Like  the  author  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  began  the  hiftory 
of  the  Trojan  war  ab  ora  Uddy  Mr.  Hanipfon  albeods  to  Mr. 
Wefley's  grandfather. '  His  name  was  John  Wefley;  he  was  a 
nonconformift  minfftcr,  and. was  ejefted  from  a  living  near  Sa* 
lifbury,  by  the .  a(ft  .pf  uniformi^.  His  (bn  Samuel,  who  was 
our  John's  father,  ftudied  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  church, 
and  was  prefented  to -ibe^  living  ofEpworch,  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Ho 


HampfonV  Memsm  of  Wefie^ 

Tell  faith  its  fled  the  city^ 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth, 

TcU  manhood  (hakes*  off  pity^ 

Tell  virtue  leaft  pieferrech.  ' 

And  if  they  do  r^ly; 

Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  haft,  as  I 
f  Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing; 

Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deferves  no  Icfs  than  dabbing ; 

Yet  flab  ac  thee  who  will. 

No  dab  the  foul  can  kill.' 

The  volume  before  us  is  printed  upon  a  wove  or  ycllum  paper 
^th  great  elegance. 


Hampfon*/  Memtlrs  sf  WtJUf,-  9^ 

£(e  fijrft  »  violent  man  for  the  eftaSlUhn^t,  an^exceed- 

iM  furious  agaiinft  Diffentersi  but  he  afterwards  became' 
more  and  moderate.  He  married  the  )roungeft  daughter 
oif  Dr.  Annefley,  a  &mous  nonconfdrmift.  minifter,  who  was 
firft  coufin  to  tte  Earl  of  An^efca.  Mr.  Hampfon  gives  .us  a 
biographical  Ikctch  of  the  different  branches- of  the  family.  Sa¬ 
muel,  the  cldcff  fon,  was  a  man  of  talents  and  literature.  A 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  life  of  Charles  Weiley,  who  has 
made  fome  figure  in  the  .world,  Imth  as  a-preachpr  wA.  a  poet. 
He  appears  to  have  followed  Johii^  but  by  no'  means  to  have 
poffeffcd  the  a£Uve,  eiuerprifing  fpirit  of  his  brother.  A  re¬ 
markable  circumffance  relating  m  him  is,  that  one  of  his  fons 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  which  was  a  very  ferious.afiliidfion  to 
him.  tk  died  in  1788,  in  the  eightieth  yeu  of  his  age.'  His 
attachipent  to  the  church  of  England  appeared  at  the  concluilon 
ipf  his  df^ys,  for  on  his  deadi'bed  be  gave  orders  th^  his  re- 
inains  fhould  not  be  interred  at  his  brother’s  burying-grouad  at 
MoorfieldS)  becaufe  it  was  not  confecrated,  but  in  the  church, 
yard  at  Marybpne,  which  was  holy  ground. 

John  Weiley  w^  born  at  Epworth  in  1703.  He  lent 
to  fchool  at  the  Cbjarter-Houle,  firom  thence  removed  to  Chrift— 
church,  Oxford,  and  wes  eledkd  fellow  of  Lincoln,  m  17^4*  la 
that  college  he  remaned  ji^wards  of  ten  years,  and  was,  it  i» 
faid,  an  excellent  tutor,  l^hat  love  of  ffridnefs  md  dilci|dine 
for  which  he  has  ever  been  diHinguilhed,  were  then  con^cuous, 
in  his  dilcharge  of  this  academical  office.  He  was  as  vigilant 
over  the  naorals  of,  his  pupils,  as  he  was  amdous  for  their  im¬ 
provement  in  literature  i  and  be  exai^ed  from’ them  an  obe-, 
dience  whict^  hU  biographer  tells  us,  he  is  authoiu&d  tb  lay 
was  without  precedent  in  the  univerfity.  He  took;  orders  in 
1 1725.  During  his  refidence  at  Lincoln  College  Mr.  Weiley. 
became  particularly  ferious  and  religious,  iuid  fi;veral  of  his 
friends  and  pupils  ffifeovering  the  fame  temper,  they- formed 
themfelves  into  a  (bciety  ip  1 729.  They  weie  koa  no. 
tice  of -for  the  ftridnels  of  their  life,  their  diligem^  in  the  or. 

I  din^es  of  religion,  and  their  leryent  zeab.  and  viferc  prdendy. 
diftinguilhed  by  the  nanie  of  Afttbodijisy  wd  7bt  GoMy  Club,. 
[Here  Mr.  Wefley  coptinued  till  1735.  His  father  hmettiy 
!  wifiied  him  to  be  his  fucceffor  ^  Epworth ;  but  Mr.  Wefley.  r^ 
fufed,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  more  effedp^ly  promote  his 
K  f^y***®**  Oxford,  than  in  a  country  pariih.  Indeed,  his  re- 
"  ligion,  during  this  period,,  appears  to  have  bad  much  of  the  au- 
f  ftetity  of  foroc  of  the  monaAig  ordtrrs  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Solitude,  filence,  fallings,  itc,  were  its  great  props.  We  ffiall 
ttot  wonder  that  thefe  were  the  fitvourite  maxims  Mr.  Wefley. 
Vhep  we  h?ar  that  he  imbibed  Ips  rcUgiops  notions'  from. 


lo  HampfonV  Mimin  ' cf  WtJUy." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  William  Law,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  NoU*' 
withftanditig  his  rcfufal  to  take  the  cJhargc  of  fouls  at  his  father’s 
re<jueft,he  foon  afterwards  accepted  the  bffice  of  miffionary  to  the 
Indians  in  Georgia,  at  that  time  an  infant  colony,  and  fet  fail  for' 
America  in  1735.  There  he  laboured' with  indefatigable  dili- 
«nce  and  zeal  for  almoft  tWo  years,  but  apparently  with  little 
f^cefs.  Having  vctuarrellcd  ^^ith  fomc  gentlemen  for  his  keep¬ 
ing  a  lady  away  from  the  facrament,  he  left  4^i^erica  in  difguft,- 
and  gave  a  very  baid  chara6lcr  of  the  people,  both*  colohifts 
aiu!  Indians.  ’  .  ‘  / 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1738,  his  mind  was  much  agi-i 
fated  with  diftreffing  Noughts  ;  and  he  concluded,  that  though 
he  had  gone  many*  thoufand  miles  to  convert  others,  he  was' 
not  yet  converted  himftlf ;  and  that  he  was  not  a  Chriftian  be- 
caufe  he  was  deftitute  of  faith.  According  to  his  ideas,  faith  is- 
a  firm  tnift  and  confidence  that  a  perfon^s  fins  are  pardoned,  and' 
that  he  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  reftored  to  his  favour.  *But‘ 
he  obtained  it  on  the  24th  o^May  the  fame  year}  and  the  time,* 
place,  and  manner,  are  particularly  deferibed/  Soon  after  this! 
ht  O  ayelled  through  all  parts  of  England  tp  preach  the  eofpel ; 
and  fo  remarkable  were  the  cfFe£tst)f  his  preachipg,  that  fcarcely 
was  there  a  meeting  for  the  exercifes  of  religiofi,  but  fome  per-* 
fons  fell  do^  to  the  ground  In  agoriv  and  horror^  on  account 
of  their  fins,  and  rofe*  again  with  lively  cxprelfions  of  confola- 
tion  and  peace.  '  k  was  in  London,  in  the  month  of  May  this* 
year,  that  the  firft  Methodift  focicty  was  formed.  It  confifted- 
of  fifty  perfons,  who  agreed  to  meet  together  once  a  week,  in 
Order  to  epnverfe  freely  on  'rcri|ious  fiibjefts;  and' every  meeUi 
ing  was  begun  and  fnded' with  fining  hymns  and  prayer.  •*  As 
Air.  Weftcy  had  been 'led  to  the^nowledge  of  the  truth  by' 
meaos  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  he  went  over  to  Germany  to 
be  eftablifticd*  in  the  faith,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Hoeren- 
huth  witfi  Count  Zinzendorf.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the‘ 
year  he  returned  to  England,  The  fifft  time  that  he  preached 
in  the  fields  wa?  at  Briftol  in  1739;  and^ever  afterwards  it  was 
his  conftant  pradlice.  He  wimed  to  have  fornried  a  body  of 
pious  clergymen,  and  to  have  laboured  with  them  in  the  work’ 


of  God  (for  fo  he  called  his  preaching),  but  without  fuccefs. 
Nky,  fo  low  were  his  expedations  concerning  the  younger' 
clergy,  that  in  expreffing  his  wifhes  for  an  affiftant  he  fays,  ‘  I 
‘  fcarce  expert  1  (hall  find  one ;  'bccaufe  I  know  how  feft  they. 

•  are  ri vetted  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  world  and  the  devil  before-  (* 

•  they  Icfive  the  univerfity.*  He  therefore  inftituted  an  order 
of  lay  preachers  from  among  his  converts.  Thefe  men,  ani-  * 
mated  with  the  moft  fertent  zealy  travelted  through  every  part 


of  the  kingdom^  and  focifeties  in  different  places 


M  liampfon^f  Mfinoirs  tf.fVtJltj, 

iH^f,  Wefley.  went  over  to  Dublin  in  I747>  and  there  his  labours 
Knet  with  great  acceptance  and  fucpefs.  In  1751  he  firft  viiited 
Upcotland,  "aiid  gained  a  few  converts,  .and  formed  a  few  foi- 
^ieties ;  but  his  liiccefe  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  was  never 

^^^great*  ^  •  -  *  *,  , 

''W  The  perfecution  that  the  Methodifts  met.  with  in  the  firft 

fyears  of  their  exifttnce,  was  exceedingly  fevere.  Not  only  the 
'  ‘ftopulacci  but  likewife.the  clergy  and -the  raagiftrates,  joined 
I  pgainft  them  with  a  fiiiry  that  dilgraees  a^Chriltian  country  in 
I  «he  eighteenth  century.  Unhappily  for  the  poof  creatures  they 
d>ad  imbibed  the  do£frine  of  paffive  r^dienice  and  non-refiftance. 
’’'But  finding  it  would  not  do,  they  turned  paffive  bbedience  out 
**t)f  doors,  and,  calling  the  law  to  theif  aid,  thoilgh  they  were 
'•.'Moften  foiled  at  the  quarter-feffions,  they  were  generally  fuccefs- 
^Mul  at  the  affize^,  and  always  at  the  King*s>bench  }  fo  that  at 
ffejaft  their  enemies  were  compelled  to  defift  from  molefting  them^ 
‘^^Frbm  what  is  here-related  of  their  fufferkigs,  before  they  did 
.  Ippply  for  rsdrefs^  we  are  filled  with  contempt  of  the  laft  gene- 
^tion  for  their  bigotry ;  and  we  view  with  indignation  the  con- 
aduA  of  fome  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  (hewed  themfelves  fittef 
for  the  office  of  Jack  Ketch,  than  a  feat  on  the  bench  of  ma^' 


Jft  ttampfoli^  Memoirs  of  Wejlej. 

*  Her  account  of  the  manner  in  which  (he  conda£led  theif  CduCa* 
tion  is  particularly  curious.  *  None  of  them  were  taught  to  read 
till  fire  years  old,  except  Kezzy,  in  whofe  cafe  1  was  over-ruled ; 
and  (he  was  more  yean  m  learning  than  many  of  the  reft  had  been 
months.  The  way  of  teaching  was  this :  the  day  before  a  child  be* 
*gan  to  learn,  the  boofe  was  fct  in  order,  eveijr  one’s  Work  appointed 
them,  and  a  charge  given j  that  none  (hould  come  into'the  room  from 
nine  till  twelve,  or  from  two  till  hve,  which  you  know  were  our 
fchool  hours.  One  day  was  allowed-  the  child  wherein  to  learn  iu 
letters ;  and  each  of  them  did  in  that.time  know  all  its  letters,. great 
aiid  fmall,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day  and  a  halt  be* 
fore  they  knew  them  perfcdly  ;  for  which  I  then  thought  them  dull ; 
but  (tnce  I  have  obferved  how  long  many  children  are  in  learning  the 
horn-book^  1  have  changed  my  opinion. .  The  reafon  why  1  thought 
them  ib  then,  was,  becaufe  the  rell  learned  fo  readily  ^  and  your  bro¬ 
ther  Samuel,  who  was  the  fitft  child  I  cvef  taught,  learnt  the  alphabet 
in  a  few  hours.  He  wa*s  five  years  old  on  the  i  oth  of  February :  the 
.next  day  he  began  to  learn,  and  as  foon  as  he  knew  the  letters,  began 
at  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefts.  He  was  taught  to  fpell  the  firfl  yerfe, 
then  to  read  it  over  and  over,  till  he  could' read  it  off  hand-  witliout 
any  hefitation  ;  (b  on  to  the  fecond,  till  he  took  ten  verfes  for  a  leflbn^ 
which  he  quickly  did,  *  Eafter  fell  low  that  year,  and  by  Whitfun- 
tide  he  could  read  a  chapter  very  well  he  read  continually,  and 
had  fuch  a  prodigious  memory, 'that  1  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
told  him  the  falhc  word  .twice;  What  was  yet  ftrangcr,  any  word  he 
bad  ieamt  in  his  leSoxii  he  knew  wherever  he  faw  it,  either  in  his 
Bibleor  any  odier  book,  by  whith  Iheans  he  leatnt  very  ibon  to  read 
an  Englilh  author  well. 

^  The  fame  method  was  dbferved  with  them  alL  As  (bon  as  they 
knew  the  letters,  they  were  put  firft  to  fpell  and  read  one  line,  then  a 
verfe;  never  leaving  till  perfe£t  in  their  lefTon,  wefe  it  ffaorter  or 
longer.  So  one  or  ocher  continued  reading  at  fehool  time,'  without 
any  intermiflion  ;  and  before  we  left  fchool,  each*  child  read  what  he 
had  learnt  that  morning ;  and  ere  we  parted  in  the  afternoon,  what 
they  had  learnt  that  day. 

*  Every  one  was  kept  clofe  to  their  bufinefs  for  the  fix  hours  of 

fchool.  And  it  is  aimolt  incredible  what  a  child  may  be  caught .  in  a 
'quarter  of  a  year,  by  a  ^gorous  application,  if  it  have  but  a  tolerable 
tapacity,  and  good  health.  Everyone  of  thefe,  Kezxy  excepted^ 
could  read  better  in  three  months  than  moft  women  can  as  long  as 
they  live,’  *  ^  ^ 

*  The  mod  remarkable  circumflance  in  the  chafader  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  lady  Is,  that  (he,  af  well  as  her  father  and  grandfatlier,  her 
.hufband  and  three  Tons,  was* a  teacher  of  mankind.  During  Mf. 
Wefley’s  abfence,  not  content  with  inftru^ing  and  praying  with  her 
family,  (he  read  a  fennon  and  the  fervice  of  the  church  every  Sunday 
with  the  neighbours ;  and  frequently  dire^ed  the  devotions  of  feveral 
hundred  people.  For  farther  information  on  this  fubjeA,  the  .reader 
is  r^err^  to  the  Journal  from  1741  to  1743>  where  he  will  find  a 

letter 
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«rtr  relating  to  the  occafion  on  which  fte  firft  began^  and  the  IW- 
was  of  her  pcrfevetancc  in  fo  extraordinary  a  eondufl. 

^  Mr.Wefley  went  on,  from  year  to  year  prq?ajpating  his  fett- 
intents  with  zeal-  and  with  fucceis  j  but  in  the  courfe  of  mi 
labours  there  fprung  up  fome  diflferences  between,  him  aiid  hip 
fcme^friendsf  Mr.  Whitefield  and  he  difagreed.m  their 
»•  logical  creed :  the  former  gentleman  being  a  zealous  Calti^ini^ 

P  nhe  latter  a  ftrenuous  Arminian.  With  the  Moravians  too.h* 
f  fluarrellcd,  and  he  was  exceedingly  fevere  againft  them.  Se- 
I  iral  whims  were  mingled  with  his  theological  tenets,  and  b6 
L  iKtcended  into  a  variety  of  minutiae  about  eating  drinkings 
'7  mrefs,  &c.  Celibacy  he  extolled  as  a  more  pOrfeS  ftate  than 
!^e  married  lifej  but  at  laft  his  praftice  contradifted  hi» 
preaching,  and  juft  upon  fifty  he  married.  The.  matrimonial 
Itunne^tion  was  to  him  a  fource  of  grief  and  vexatidii.  '.Thd 
*1  lady’s  paflions  were  remarkably  violent,  and  fometimes  hur» 

^  tied  her  into  outrage  and  indecency.  More  than  once,’  con^ 
cinues  Mr.  Hampfoi^  <  file  laid  violent  hands  oh  his  perfon,  and 
i*!'tore  thofe  venerable  locks  which  had  fuificiently  fufiered  from 
the  ravages  of  time.  She  left  him  for  the  firft  time  in  17,71* 

„  .*  and  they  finally  parted  about  the  year  1775*  that  when  he 
f  was  told  Ihe  had  left  his  houfe,  determined  never  to  returq* 
p'  !*.  we  cannot  much  wonder  apthe  fang  froid  with  which  he  rc- 
L  flc<fts  upon  it  i  non  tarn  relifttii  non  ditnijif  non  revotabt*  She 
j£  *  died  in  1781.’ 

it,  I  We  meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  Mr.Wcfley’s  credulity  wi  A 
p  eegard  to  perfetftioh,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  &c.  which 
I  Curprifed  us  much.  As  Mr.Wefley  advanced  in  years,  he  be- 
I  ^me  anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  fyftem,  and  rormed  a  plan 
for  that  purpofe  which  waS  univerfally  approved,  but  afterwards, 
^  Jby  tb^'perfuafion  of  fome  perfons  who  had  More  influence  with 
i  diim  than  they  ought  to  have  had,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  drew  up 
Xinother,  which  was  cenfured  by  many  of  his  adherents  as  very 
'  etnjuft.  He  fettled  all  his  places  of  worlhip  bn  an  hundred  of 
■  his  preachers ;  not  thofe  that  were  the  moft  refpedfable  for  ta- 
[  .^nts  and  piety,  but  thofe  that  agreed  with  him.  in  his  theolo^ 
L  %‘cal  and  political  fentiments,  many  of  whom  were  very  poor 
icreatures  in  every  point  of  view.  In  them  all  the  power  was 
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3^  ttampron^j  Memoin  ef  tVeJley. 

'Mr*Wcflcy,  after  leaving  America  in  1738,  paid  little  at 
.tentidn'to  that  quarter  of  the  world  till  tHc  year  1769.  Hi 
then  fent  over  two  preachers,  who  met  with  fome  fuccefs.  HiS 
followers  continued  for  fome  years  to  increafe  in  number.  But 
oh  the  Ahacricart  war  hd  and  his  teachers ,  a&ed  very  impru- 
*dcntly  by  interfering  in  the  political  difputes.  Mr.  Wefley  him- 
'felf  endangered  the  life  of  all  his  preachers  there  bv  writing  a 
hitter  pamphlet  againft  the  Aniericans.  But  one 'or  his  friends^ 
Imiich  wifef  than  Himfelf^  got  polTcffion  of  all  the  copies  as 
Toon  as  they  arrived,  and  deftroyed  them,  or  fent  them  back 
again  to  Ehdand;  fo  that  th^  matter  was  fcarcely  known.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  iVcfley  was  a  violent  .enemy  to  the  Americans,  an4 
tconfigned  to  oblivion  thofe  of  his  followers  who  were  among 
them;  yet  no Toohir  was  the  war  ^t  an.end^  than.hc  becamt 
kindly  affedrionate"  towards  them,  and  wrote  them  a  letter,  con- 
gratu^atmg  them  on  ‘  their  freedom  from  the  ftate  and  from 

•  the  hierarchy  of  England;*  and  exhorting  them  ^  to  ftand 

•  faft  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  had  fo  ftrangely  made  them 
^  free.*  At  the' fame  time,  that  he  might  extend  his  influence 
Smd  his  fentiments  to  that  part  of  the  worlds  he  adopted  mea¬ 
sures  which  miift  fill  with  auonifliment  all  thofe  who  have  heard 
him  exprefs  the  warmeft  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Although  himielf  only  a  preftiytef^  he  toqlc  upon  him  the  power 
of  ordination  as  a  bifliop;  and  confecrated  to  the  epifcopal  office 
Di*.  Coke,  who  Bad  received  his  education  at  Jefus  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  was  a’prefbyter  of  the  Church  of  Engb^nd.  This  man 
was  ordained  a  bifhop  for  America,  and  had  inftru£tions  to  confe- 
crate,  as  his  colleague  in  the  epifcopal  office,  a  Mr.'Afbury,  a 
lay  preacher,  who  had  refided  and  laboured  fcvcral  years  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  All  this  was  done ;  and  be- 
fides^  pfefbyters  in  abundaike  were  ordained  by  Dr^  Coke. 
Mr.  Wefley*s  and  Dr.  Coke’s  apologies  for  the  aflumption  of 
fucK  extraordinary  powers,  which*  are  here  detailed  at  fome 
kngthj  arc  exceedingly  curious^  The  great  corruption  of  the 
'Engliffi  clergy  is  affighed  as  one  reafon  of  this  monflrous 
conduct. 

The  third  volume  cofififts  of^  various  diflertations  relating  to 
Methodifm.  An  attempt  is  made  to  afeertain  the  number  of 
Mr.  Wefley *s  followers  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hampfon,  in 
the  year  1790  they  were  in  all  upwards  of  laCfOOO,  including 
380  itinerants,  arid  13  or  1400  local  preachers.  Of  thefc, 
5000  were  in  the  Weft- India  iflands,  above  40,000  in  America,  f 
and  the  reft  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  From  what  wc 
have  heard,  the  number  of  European  Mechodifts  is  confidcrabljr 
Under-rated.  They  arc  likely  Itlll  to  inci^Mb,  as  they  appear 
to  be  carrying  on  uieir  plans  with  redoublied  ardour  in  Great* 
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Htain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  both  in  the  Thir- 
en  States,  and  among  fome  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  North- 
.merica.  We  hear  that  fince  the  fettlement  of  the  French 
onftitution  they  have  cftabliflied  feveral  focieties  in  France,  and 
hat  Methodift  chapels  are  opened  for  public  worfhip  at  Paris 
ilnd  at  Caen; 

In  an  Eflay  6n  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Methodifm^  Mr. 
Hampfon  tfclls  us  that  the  name  was  given  to  Mr.  Wefley  and 
^  his  companions  while  at  Oxford.  The  regularity  of  their  be- 
Ijiviour  gave  occafibn  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  college  to 
6!y,  ‘  I  think  we  have  got  a  new  fet  of  Methodifts  among  us;^ 
IliJliiding  to  a  body  of  phylicians  that  went  by  that  name,  who 
began  to  flourifli  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  continued  for  fe¬ 
veral  ages.  Mr.  Wefley's  conduft  feems  to  have  been  direfted 
by  circumftances ;  and  without  having  at  firft  any  fettled  plan 
in  view,  he  was  led  on  gradually  from  ftep  to  flep^  till  the  pre- 
fcnt  conftitution  of  his  focieties  was  formed.  In  inveftigating 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Wefley’s  conduft,  his  biographer  allows 
him  to  have  been  animated  with  zeal  for  the  public  good;  but 
thinks  that  the  next  thing  to  this  in  hiS  heart  was  the  love  of 
domination  and  fway.  The  principles  of  Methodifm  are  briefly 
delineated.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  theo¬ 
logical  cpntroyerCy  among  us,  well  know  that  Mr.  Wefley  was 
a  llrehuous  advocate  for.  Arminianifm.  To, the  tenets  of  Ar- 
minius  he  added  fome  fancies  of  his  own  concerning  the  diredt 
,SHtnefs  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  poflibility  of  attaining  perfedion 
in  the  prefent  life,  &:c. 

Mr.  Wefley^s  difctpline  has  been  by  m^ny  confidered  as  a 
Ynafterpiece.  The  whole  community  formed  one  compadt  body, 
which  exerted  all  its  force  to  accomplifli  any  purpofe  that  was 
in  view.  Mr.  Wefley  himfelf  was  the  foul.  England  was  di¬ 
vided  into  circuits,  containing  each  twenty  or  thirty  places  of 
Worlhip.  Every  circuit  is  fupplied  by  a  certain  niimber  of  tra- 
■VcHing  preachers,  who  go  round  it  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
Every  year  at  the  general  annual  conference,  which  confided 
'formerly  of  all  the  preachers,  there  is  a  total  change  of  their 
tkftination,  fo  that  every  circuit  receives  a  new  clafs  of 
l^eachcrsj  and  thus  novelty  provides  entertainment  for  the 
*^ople : 

.  *  In  this  fyftem  the  order  is  as  follows :  the  preachers,* the  ftewards, 
the  leaders,  the  people.  The  office  of  a  preacher  is  to  preach  twice 
day.  to  vifit  the  fick,  to  meet  the  ftewards  and  leaders  once  a  week, 
^nd  to  prefidc  in  the  various  meetings  wherever  he  Ihall  happen  to 
prefent.  One  preacher,  in  every  circuit,  is  called  the  affiftant. 
Tt  is  hfs  bufincfs  to  fiiperiiltend  the  conduft  of  the  other  preachers, 
hnd  of  the  focieties  at  large  ;  to  appoint  all  the^Cccafional  afiemblics, 
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Inch  as  watch-nights,  and  quarterly  meetings ;  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tions  at  dated  periods;  and  to  give  an  account,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference,  of  the  dale  of  the  focieties  in  his  circuit.  ^ 

*  The  office  of  a  iteward  is  to  receive  the  colledions,  and  to  Aiper- J| 
intend  the  tens poral  economy  of  the  focieties.  That  of  a  leader  is  f 
to  meet  once  a  week  a  certain  number  of  people,  who  arc  called  hisp 
clafe,  to  receive  their  contributions,  which  he  gives  in  to  the  fieward,® 
to  fuperintend  their  condud,  and  to  aifill  the  preachers^  in  viiuing  1 
the  lick. 

*  k  is  e.Tpeftcd  of  the  people.-  that  they  ftridly  bbferve  the  rules 
©f  the  fociety,  by  punduailv  attending  the  meetings,  public  and 
private  ;  by  keeping  up  public  worlhip  in  their  families  ;  by  ahlbiin- 
ing  from  all  games,  fuch  as  cards  and  dice,-  and  whatever  is  ulaiilly 
clalled  under  the  head  of  amufement  ;•  and  above  all,  by  avoiding 
every  fpecies  of  immorality. 

*  The  meetings  among  the  Methodifts,  cfpechilly  in  large  towns, 
are  almolV  without  number.  Every.  Ibciety  is  divided  into  companies 
of  ten  or  fifteen,  called  clafl'es ;  each  of  which  regularly  meets  the 
leader  once  a  week.  Many  of  thcle  arc  fubdivided  into  fmallcr  com¬ 
panies,  called  bands,  which  'al(b  meet  once  a  week  ;  and  thefe  are 
again  col fedled  into  a  general  company,  called  the  body  bands,  and 
another  called  the  fclcdt  band;  each  of  which  is  met  by  the  preacher 
once  a  week.  It  is  necdlefs  to  add,  that  thefe  meetings  are  purely 
rungions.  The  fefeft  bands  arc  made  up  chiefly  of  thole  who  profeis 
pert’eflion,  and,  as  the  name  fignifies,  are,  for  fome'real  or  fuppofed 
diftindion  in  piety,  fcleded  from  the  relt.^ 

The  influence  of  Methodlfm  is  next  confidered;  and  Mr. 
Hampfon  fays  that  it  has  wonderfully  improved  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  has  efpecially  civilifed  and  fandlified  the  rude 
and  favage  manners  of  the  colliers  of  Kingfwood,  and  tlie  mi¬ 
ners  of  Cornwall;,  and  from  the  moft  vicious,  abandoned  cha¬ 
racters,  has  fjrnied  thoufands  of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue.  While  Methodilm  has  reformed'men’s  morals,  it  has  like- 
wife  confiderably  improved  their  fortunes.  Multitudes,  who 
before  from  tlrunkennefe  and  extravagance  were  in  the  moft  ab¬ 
ject  poverty,  by  turning  Methodifts  acquired  habits  of  induftrv, 
temperance,  and  frugality,  and  inftead  of  being  a  burden  to  lo- 
ciety,^  have  arifen  to  ealy  and  comfortable  circumftances,  and 
become  able  and.  willing  to  give,  relief  to  others..  ’  It  is  men. 
tioned  as  another  happy  cfFeft  of  Methodifm,.  diat  it  has  con¬ 
fiderably  advanced  tne  progrefs  of  learning.  No  fooner  did 
people  become  Methodifts  than  they  were  delirous  to  perufe  the 
lacred  feriptures  :  hence  tens  of  thoufands, ^  who  before  did  nof 
know  a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  Icarirt  to-read,  and  in  time  gained 
many  pleafing  acceflions  of  knowledge  that  they  might  be  better 
able  to  underftand  the  truths  of  Chriftiaaity*  This  conftantljf 
attends  the  progrefs  of  religion* 
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J  Mr.  Hampfon  fills  a  chapter  with  an  account  of  Mr.Wefley’i 
fl^ntroverfies,  and  different  literary  opponents,  who  were  chiefly 
of  the  theological  clafs.  In  another  we  have  an  eftimate  formed 
of  his  writings.  This  is  followed  by  a  general  character  of  the 
Smarkable  man,  and  the  circumftances  of  his  laft  illnefs  and 
djath.  His  end  was  becoming  a  Ghriftian,  and  difeovered  un¬ 
feigned  and  exalted  piety.  A  copy  of  his  will  concludes  the 
whole  i  and  we  find  from  it  that  he  had  fcarcely  any  thing  to 
leeve ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  itj  as  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  moft  benevolent  men  of  the  age,  without  exception. 

As  Mr.  Welley  was  the  firft  man  in  England,  not  ortlv  in  a 
feligious,  but  likcwife  in  a  political  point  of  view,  thefe  volumes 
ment  attention.  They  are  well  written,  and  contain  a  great 
d^l  of  information  and  entertainment.  ~A  confiderable  degree 
of  impartiality  is  every  where  difplayed.  If  there  be  any  bias 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hampfon^  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Wefley’s 
^vpur. 


Aut.  VI.  A  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  England^ 
9n  the  Appointment  of  Bijhops.  By  a  Layman*  pp.  22*  8vo«  1S« 
iCoghlan,  London,  1791. 

Till  very  lately,  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe  had  a  guardian  angel,  armed  with  a 
two-edged  fword,  to  inflift  puniibment  on  all  who  had  the  mif- 
fortune  or  audacity  to  differ  frorn  the  predominant  creed.  Ca¬ 
tholics  oppreffed  proteftants;  and  proteftants,  where  they  had 
the  power  in  their  hands,  oppreffed  catholics.  England,  which 
boftlts  loudelt  of  her  liberty;  England  (we  are  forry  to  fay  it) 
has,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  prefent  time,  a£ted  in  the  moft 
baisih  and  illiberal  manner  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  The* 
ads  in  our  ftatute  books  againft  the  laity,  but  efpecially  againft 
the  clergy  of  that  communion,’  are  a  difgrace  to  a  civilifed  and 
Chrillian  country.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleafure,  therefore,  that 
we  view  the  elevation  of  Roman  catholics  to  thofe  rights  of  ci¬ 
tizens  which  they  have  already  rained ;  and  we  are  not  afhamed 
to  profefs  that  we  heartily  wilh  a  Hill  greater  enlargement  of 
their  privileges*  Before  the  galling  yoke  was  taken  from  their 
neeks,  whatever  related  to  their  concerns  as  a  body  was  con-' 
cealed  under  a  veil  of  thick  darknefs.  Now  they. come  abroad 
into  open  day,  frankly  tell  us  their  complaints,  and  fubmit  them 
to  the  decifion  of  the  public. 

-^hc  letter  now  before  us  is  the  produdion  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  is  written  with  a  confiderable  (hare  of  ability  and 
energy.  The  layman  informs^  us,  that  the  Englilh  catholics 
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have  loft  two  biftiops  by  death,  and  he  wifties  them  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  others  in  their  place,  according  to  the  manner 
that  was  pra6lifed  in  the  Chriftian  church  from  the  remoteft  an. 
tiquity.  In  an  eftablifned  religion,  he  obferves,  where  mo. 
narchs  have  raifed  the  fuperior  clergy  to  great  riches  and  ho. 
nour,  they  may  plead  that  they  ought  to  have  the  choice  of  the 
perfons  who  are  entrufted  with  fq  confiderable  a  portion  of  dig. 
nity  and  power.  But  catholics  here  are  in  a  very  different  fitu. 
ation>  unconaeiSted  with'  temporal  honours  and  authority ;  ari 
therefore  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  bilhops, 
in  conformity  to  the  method  of  the  primitive  church.  After; 
quoting  a  variety  of  paftages  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  an(i 
the  page  of  ccclcfliaftical  brftory^  he  fayS  it  maybe  plainly  de¬ 
duced,  ‘  that'the  diicipline  of  the  church  requires  that  the  bi. 

‘  (hops  ftiould  be  chofen  by  the  clergy  and  people  over  whom 
^  they  are  to  prefide.’  Although  ,the  firft  bifliop  of  the  churcii 
(fo  he  calls  the  pope)  has  aflumed  the  power  of  nomination,  i: 
is  not  countenanced  by  ancient  practice,  and  he  has  no  juft  claim 
to  the'exercife  of  this  authority. 

Ono  difficulty^  he  obferves,  is,  that  they  have  no  regular  ^ 
tjfhcps  to  prefide  at  an  election.  The  reafon  is  really  curious,  ^ 
When  the  Chriftians  of  the  Latin  church  conquered  the  Ho!r  ^ 
Land,  bilhops  were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  the  different  die- 
cefes.  "  After  the  eouritry  waS  reconquered  by  the  Mahometans^' 
the  pope  ftill  continued  to  appoint  bilhops  as  the  fees  became 
vacant ;  and.  v.'itb  thefe  titles  they  were  fent,  not  to  convert  Ma- 
hometans,  but  to  different  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world.  In 
this  manner  has  England  been  fupplied  with  catholic  bilhops 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  diftrifts,  over  each  c:  ‘ 
which  a  bilhop  is  placed.  Thefe  bilhops  are  lent  by  the  pope, 
with  a  foreign  title ;  for  inftanccy  the  four  in  England  in  lySr 
were  titular  prelates  of  Rama,-  Birtha^  Aeon,  and  Gomana; 
and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  fee  of  Rome.  Our  author  ad- 
yifes  tlic  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocefes  of  thefe  titular  bilhops  j 
appointed  by  a  foreign  power,  to  choofe  them  as  their  own  pro¬ 
per  bilhops  in  a  regular. manner.  He  calls  on. the  catholics  oi  v 
the  London  divjfion,  who  have  loft  their  bifliop,  to  aflemble  aril  | 
elc<Sl  another  in  bis  room.  .  ^ 

•  From  what  the  layman  fays,  it  appears  that  they  had  fixed  on 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  their  former  worthy  prelate,-  and  hai 
recommended  him  to  the  pope;  but  the  recommendation vt' 
not  favourably  received  at  Rome,  He  calls  on  the  northern 
divifion  likewife  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
juft  rights.  He  exhorts  them'to  abolilh  the  oath  which  bilhop> 
have  hitherto  taken  at  their  confecration,  as  a  grofs  impofitioHi 
and  of  a  moderir  date,  and  as  highly  .unfuitable  Co  Chriffi^ 
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‘^erty.  As  this  oath  is  but  little  known,  and  will  be  deemed  by 
ll^oft  of  our  readers  a  |reat  curiofity,  we  infert  it : 

^  «  I.  N,  cleft  of  the  church  N.  from  this  hour  forward,  will  be 
fclthful  and  obedient  to  bldfcd  Peter  the  apoftle,  and  the  holy  Ro- 
Aan  church,  and  to  our  lord,  the  Lord  Pope  N,  and  to  his  fucceffors 

'Sinonically  entering.  •  .  A-n*  •  ^ 

^ «  1  will  not  counfel,  or  confent,  or  be  aflilting  in  or  to  any  aft, 
ijhtreby  they  may  lofe  life  or  limb ;  or  may  be  fued  and  ill  treated  ; 
or  that  violent  hands  be  laid  upon  them  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  or 
that  any  kind  of  injury  be  done  them,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ibiever. 

♦  But  any  counfel  with  which  they  (hall  intruft  me,  whether  by 
thcmfelves,  by  their  inefTeiigers  or  letters  to  their  hurt,  I  will  not 
kjiowingly  difeover  to  any  perfon. 

*  I'he  Roman  papacy  and  the  royalties  of  St.  Peter,  I  will,  faving 
Ittine  own  order,  aflill  them  to  keep  and  defend  againft  any  man. 

•  Thp  legate  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  going  out  and  returning  back,  1 
will  honourably  treat  and  alSll  in  his  neceffities. 

♦  The  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Ro¬ 
man  church,  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  his  fucceffors  aforefaid,  I  will 
^careful  to  preferve,  defend,  enlarge,  and  promote. 

•  Nor  will  I  be  concerned  in  counfel,  aft,  or  treaty,  wherein  any 
thing  difadvantageous  or  prejudicial  to  our  faid  Lord,  or  the  faid  Ro- 
pan  church,  their  perfons,  right,  honour,  (late,  or  power,  (hall  be  de- 
viicd.  And  if  1  know  any  fuch  things  to  be  treated  of  by  any  per- 
fims  whomfoever,  I  will  impede  the  fame  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power; 
and  as  foon  as  podible  will  give  information  to  our  faid  Lord,  or  to 
fome  other  perfon,  by  whofe  means  it  may  come  to  his  knowledge, 
r  •  The  rules  of  the  holy  father's,  the  decrees,  orders,  or  appoint¬ 
ments,  refervations,  provifions,  and  apoftolical  mandates,  I  will  ob- 
fefve  with  all  my  nriight,  and  caufe  to  be  obferved  by  others. 

;  All  heretics,  fchifmatics,  and  rebels  againft  our  faid  Lord,  and 
his  aforefaid  fucceliors,  I  will  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power  purfue  and 
opj>ofe. 

•  When  called  to  ^  fynpd,  1  will  come,  if  not  prevented  by  fomc 
fpmnical  impediment. 

*  The  thrcfholds  of  the  apolllcs  I  will  pcrfon.illy  vifit  every  three 
years,  and  will  give  an  account  to  ouj*  Lprd  and  his  aforefaid  fuc¬ 
ceffors,  of  my  whole  paft’oraf  charge,  and  of  ^11  things  which  in  any 
manner  relate  to  the  (late  of  my  church,  the  difcipline  of  my  clergy 
and  people,  and  to  the  falvation  of  the  fouls  committed  to  my  truft ; 
mud,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  humbly  receive,  and  with  my  bell  di¬ 
ligence  will  execute,  all  apoftolical  mandates. 

'*  But  if  I  be  detained  by  any  lawful  impediment,  I  will  perform  all 
the  aforefaid  things  by  a  trufty  m'effenger;  fpecially  commilEoned  for 
that  purpofe  from  ^mong  my  chapter;  or  fome  others  pofTcffed  of 
fome  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  or  oihcrwife  of  fome  parfonage,  or  failing 
tbefe,  by  fome  prieft  of  my  diocefe ;  and  if  I  (hould  have  no  clergy, 
8/  fome  other  prieft,  fccular  or  regular,  of  known  probity  .and* 
'  9  ?  .  religion. 
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.reKgidli»  who  (hall  be  fully  inftruOedin  all  things  before  mentioned. 
But  of  fuch  impediment  1  will  give  due  information,  by  legal  proofs, 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  aforefaid  mcflenger  to  the  propounding  car¬ 
dinal  of  the  holy  Koman  church,  in  the  congregation  of  the  facred 
council. 

«  The  poflcflions  belonging  to  my  table  I  will  neither  fell,  give 
.away,  mortgage,  nor  inveft  anew,  nor  in  any  manner  alienate,  even 
.with  the  cenfent  of  my  chapter,  without  confuiting  the  Roman  pontiff. 
And  if  I  make  any  fuch  alienation,  I  am  willing  dirciflly  to  incur  the 
penalties  contained  in  a  certain  conftitution  fet  forth  thereupon/ 

We  imagine  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
cath^  and  3iat  is,  as  feme  parts  of  it  are  improper,  and  others 
impoffible  to  thofe  who  refide  in  England,  it  would  be  much  for 
the  credit  of  oqr  catholic  friends  to  have  it  altered  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  lajmian  concludes  his  fenfible,  entertaining,  and 
well-written  pamphlet  with  a  fervent  and  affedtionate  addrefs  to 
nil  the  clergy  of  his  communion  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
in  order  to  preferve  the  catholic  religion  pure  and  uncontami¬ 
nated  by  human  mixtures. 


Art.  VII.  The  Clergyman' s  Anfuer  to  the  Layman^ s  Letter  on 
the  Appointment  of  bijhops.  By  the  Rev.  *John  Milner^  F.  A,  5, 
pp,  97*  Syo,  6d. .  Coghlan.  London,  1791. 

OEVERAL  gentlemen  of  the  Romifli  communion  have  rifen 
^  up  againft  the  Layman,  and  among  the  reft  Mr,  Mjlnef. 
He  begins  with  expreffing  his  difpleafure  at  the  Layman  for  con- 
'  cealing  his  name,  and  is  not  a  little  fufpicious  that  he,  with 
fome  others,  have  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope  to  an  empty  title.  Mr,  Milner  objefts  to  the  force  of 
the  Layman’s  reafoning  on  the  mode  of  elefting  bifhops,  and 
aflerts  that  they  were  always  chofen  by  other  bilhops^  and  not 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  diocefe.  But  even  if  this 
had  ever  been  the  cafe,  he  contends  that  the  church  has  a  right 
to  change  the  manner  of  ele£lion  according  to  her  pleafure. 
And  he  adds,  ^  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  eledlion  of  ordi¬ 
nary  bifliops.  We  are  in  extraordinary  circumftances ;  we 
are  no  national  church ;  we  are  only  a  handful  of  catholics, 
faved  from  the  whelming  deluge  of  hcrefy  by  the  immediate  in- 
tcrpolition  of  the  apoftolical  fee.  We  have  loft  our  hierarchy, 
and  fhould  equally  haye  been  deprived  of  the  miniftry,  but  for 
the  bounty,  no  left  than  the  paftoral  folicitude,  of  the  (ucceflbrs 
of  St.  Peter.  *  We  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  are  not  a  fta- 
f ionary  clergy,  but  are  to  a  man  of  us,  mifSonaries,  ordained 
in  foreign  countries,  under  the  title,  as  it'  is.  calW,  of  the 
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Minion,  after  having  been  educated,  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of 
us,  at  the  exper.ee  of  his  Holinefsi  W t  are  in  the  ftate  of  a 
jniflion  in  a  fchifmatical  country/  Mr.  Milner  aflerts  that 
there  were  titular  bifhops  in  the  ^urch  from  the  earlieft  ages. 
He  is  exceedingly  angry  with  the  Layman  for  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  epifcopal  oath,  and  maintains  that  it  is  confined 
wholly  to  fpiritual  offices  and  fpi ritual  weapons.  .  And  he  re¬ 
commends  to  him  fubmilEon  to; his  ghollly  guides  in  a  ftyle 
which  we  thought  had  been  obfolete  among  the  Englifh  catho¬ 
lics  of  the  prefent  day.  ‘  Leave,  Sir,*  fays  he,  ‘  the  difeuffion 
^  of  theological  matters,  and  the  regulation  of  church  difciplinc, 
^  to  thofe  whom  Chrift  has  commanded  you  to  bear  on  theje  fub- 
^  jeSfs  as  himjelf^  Luke  x.  i6,  and  whom  the  apoftle  requires 
^  you  to  cbe)\'  as  being  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  your  fcul^  Heb. 

*  xii.  17.  When  you  confult  thefe  your  fpiritual  guides,  whe- 
^  ther  it  be  on  fpeculative  or  practical  points,  let  it  be  with  a 
‘  view  of  following,  not  of  leading  them.  If  you  are  perr 

*  fuaded  that  your  immediate  pallors  are  mifleading  you,  appeal 
^  to  a  higher  power  in  the  fame  divinely  conftituted  hierarchy. 

In  quality  of  a  member  of  the  uiiiverfal  church,  as  you  mujl 
‘  bow  to  the  fupremacy  of  your  head^  fo  you  muft  cherilh  the  com^ 

^  munion  of  your  fellow  members,  and  refpect  their  religious 

belief,  remembering  that  they  collediively  cannot  go  altray, 

‘  though  you  individually,  or  even  as  the  member  of  a  proyin- 
‘  cial  church,  may  lofe  the  right  rcud.’ — Mr.  i^lllncr  concludes 
feis  pamphlet  with  aflerting,  that  the  mode  of  cledting  bifhops 
propofed  by  the  Layman  is  far  more  obn 'xious  to  our  rulers, 
than  all  that  has  ever  been  written  in  defence  of  the  fpiritual 
jurifdiftion  of  the  pope; — We  would  fain  hope  that  this  is  a 
inlilake.  Our  rulers,  who  live  fo  comfortably  on  the  handfomc 
falaries  provided  for  them  by  the  fweat  of  the  good  people  of 
England’s  brows,  while  his  Holinefs  gives  them  nothing  but 
curfes  and  anathemas,  will  furely  never  prefer  the  pope  to  them, 
nor  ever  entertain  the  thought,  that  a  power  of  choice  lodged  in 
their  hands  is  more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  when 
it  js  veiled  in  him. 

We  are  pleafed  to  fee  Mr.  Milner  throw  afide  all  conftraint,- 
and  write  his  fentiments  freely.  It  gave  us  joy  to  hear  our- 
felves  called  heretics  and  fchifmatics.  This  is  liberty  which 
every  man  ought  to  have ;  and  a  liberty  which  w^e  believe. every 
true  proteftant  fees  the  exercife  of  without  a  grudge.  It  is  the 
^glory  of  the  prefent  century,  and  exalts  it  above  every  preced- 
^  ing  age.  We  are  furprifed  to  fee  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope 
carried  fo.high,  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  over  the  laity 
Wound  up  fo  tight.  Mr.  Milner  is  not  equal  to  his  oppone.it 
&  C  4  as 
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as  a  writer ;  and  we  think  that  the  Layman  has  by  much  the 
bed  of  the  argument ;  but  probably  many  catholics  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  confider  Mr.  Milner  as  an  able  and 
zealous  champion  for  the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith  and 
difcipline. 

'■■Jj"'*?.  Pf"  !|  WV.  J  .•  "IP' ■.'■I* 

f 

Art.  VIII.  Ohfervattons  on  the  Difeafes^  DefeSfs^  and  Injuries^ 
in  all  Kinds  of  Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees ;  with  an  Account  of  a  par^ 

'  iicular  Method  of  Cure  invented  and  praSf  ifed  by  IViliiam  Forfythy 
Gardener  to  his  Majejiy  at  Kenfington.  pp.  71.  8yo.  2s.  6d. 
Nicol.  London,  1791. 

treatife  now  before  us  contains  a  valuable  addition  to 
^  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  made,  during  the 
prcfcnt  age,  in  what  relates  to  agricultural  knowledge.  We 
have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  the  ingenious  author  has  difeo- 
vered  a  method,  by  which  he  entirely  removes,  not  only  from 
fruit-trees  fuchi  dUeafes  as  affeft  their  fertility,  but  from  foreft- 
trees  thofe  which  injure  the  foundnefs  of  the  timber.  A  difeo- 
yery  fo  important  mull  be  attended  with  the  greateft  advantages, 
confidered  either  in  a  private  or  public  view.  It  fupplies  a  de- 
fideratum  which  has  hitherto  retarded  the  perfection  of  garden¬ 
ing  ;  and  by  reftoring  health  and  vigour  to  numerous  di^caying 
trees  in  the  royal  forefts,  it  will  furnifh  a  great  addition  to  the 
naval  refources  of  the  kingdom. 

This  important  difeovery,  after  being  fully  afeertained  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  became  an  objeft  of  con- 
fidcration  during  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament;  and  a  liberal 
reward  was  voted  to.this  ingenious  gardener  for  communicating 
to  the  public  the 'method  which  he  has  pradlifed  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  fuccefs  in  the  gardens  at  Kenfington  and*  o^her  places,  for 
feveral  years.  The  method  has  accordingly  been  made  public’ 
through  the  channel  of  the  newfpapers;  but  in  cafe  it  fliould 
hive  efcaped  the  attention  of  any  of  our  readers,  we  fhall  here 
fubjoin  a  copy  of  it  as  delivered  by  the  author  upon  oath : 

'  Direftions  for  making  a  comppfition  for  curing  difeafes,  defefts, 
and  injuries,  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  the  trees,  and  laying  on  the  compofition,  by  William 
Forfyth. 

*  Take  one  bufliel  of  frefli  cow  dung,  half  a  bu(hel  of  lime  rubbifli 
of  old  buildings  (that  from  the  cielings  of  rooms  is  preferable),  half 
a  beihel  of  wood  aftics,  and  a  fixteenth  part  of  a  bumel  of  pit  or  ri¬ 
ver  fand:  the. three  lart  articles  are  to  be  lifted  fine  before  they  are 
mix,d,.  then  work  thejn  well  together  with  ^  fpade^i  and  j;fterwards 

'  '  with 
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l^ich  a  wooden  beater,  until  the  AuiF  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine  plaifiei 
pfed  for  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

*  The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care  muft  be  taken  to  prepare 
;he  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by  cutting  away  all  the  drad,^ 
decayed,  and  injured  pa^t,  till  you  come  to  the  frefti,  found  wood, 
leaving  the  furfacc  of  the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  off  the 
edges  of  the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inftrument,  perfedlly 
fmooth,  which  muft  be  particularly  attended  to ;  then  lay  on  the 
plaifter,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the  part  where 
the  wood  or  bark  has  been  fo  cut  away,  finiihing  off  the  edges  as 
thin  as  poflible :  then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood  allies, 
mixed  with  a  fixth  part  of  the  fame  quantity  of  the  alhes  of  burnt 
^ones ;  put  it  into  ^  tin  bpx,  .w^h  holes  in.  the  top,  and  (hake  the 
powder  on  the  furface  of  the  plaifter,  till  the  whole  is'covered  over 
with  it,  letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  abforb  the  moifture; 
^hen  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently  with  the  hand,  and; 
repeating  the  application  of  the  powder  till  the  whole  plaifter  becomes 
a  dry  fmooth  furface. 

*  All  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground,  fliould  have  the  furface  made 
quite  fmooth,  rounding  it  off  in  a  fmall  degree,  as  before  mentioned, 
^nd  the  dry  powder  direfted  to  be  ufed  aftewards  fliould  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder  of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  orde^*  the 
better  to  refill  the  dripping  of  trees  and  heavy  rains. 

*  If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a  future  occafion,  it 'Ihould 
Ipe  kept  in  a  tub,  or  other  veflel,  and  urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it, 
fo  as  to  cover  the  furface ;  otherwife  the  atmolphere  will  greatly  hurt 
the  efiicacy  of  the  application. 

'  *  Where  lime-rubbilh'of  old  buildings  cannot  be  cafily  got,  take 
pounded  chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having. been  flacked  a  month 
at  leali.  . 

*  As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  afFeft  the  plaifter,  by 
railing  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care  fhould  be  taken,  where  that 
happens,  to  rub  it  over  with  the  finger,  when  occafion  may  require 
(which  is  beft  'done  wheinnoiltened.by  rain),  that  the  plaifter  may 
be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  lyet  from  penetrating  into  the 
wound.’  ’ 


( 


We  are  informed  that  the  firfl:  trials  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
paethod  were  made  on  fome  very  large  and  ancient  elms,  many 
of  which  were  in  a  moft  decayed  ftate,  having  all  their  upper 
parts  broken  off  by  high  winds,  and  the  trunks  of  which  were 
fo  hollow  and  decayed,  that  a  imall  portion  only  of  the  bark  re¬ 
mained  alive  and  foui;id.  Of  thofe  trees  Mr*  f  orfyth  cut  away 
at  lirft  a  part  only  of  the  rotten  timber  from  the  hollow  of  the 
tree,  and  then  applied  the  plaifter  to  the  place  where  this  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  performed.  In  a  fliort  time  the  eftorts  of  nature 
were  difcernible  in  the  formation  of  new  wop^,  uniting;  with, 
and  fwelling,  as  it  were,  from  the  old,  till  it  became  a  ftrpng 
iiipport  to  that  part  of  the  tree  where  the  compofition  had  been 
applied.  *  He  then  cut  away  more  of  the  rotten  wood  from  the 

infidc. 
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inflde,  employing  the  plaifter  in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  fame 
good  efFefts,  and  continued  to  ufe  the  knife  in  proportion  to 
the  acquifition  of  new  wood ;  fo  that,  from  the  top  of  thofc  de¬ 
cayed  and  naked  trunks,  ftems  have  adlually  grown  of  above 
thirty  feet  in  height,  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  feven  years  from 
the  nrft  application  of  the  compofition^  Thefe  inftances  afford 
irrefragable  proof  of  its  good  effeils  in  reftoring  decayed  ve¬ 
getation  ;  and  to  the  te.ftimony  exhibited  of  the  fa<5t,  in  the  pro- 
au6lion  now  before  us,  we  can  add  our  own  perfonal  evidence; 
having,  with  equal  pleafure  and  aftonifhment,  beheld,  in  Ken- 
iington  gardens,  feveral  trees,  which  feemed  irrecoverably  de¬ 
cayed,  reftored  to  their  former,  and  even  to  more  vigorous 
vegetation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  prefent  treatife  contains 
likewife  fome  judicious  obfervations  relative  to  the  pruning  of 
trees.  ‘  ^ 


Art.  IX.  Peems\  by  Mrs.  Mp  Robinfon.  pp.  222.  8vo.  ll.  is, 
boards.  Beil.  London,  1791. 

^T^HE  poems  now  before  us  arc  the  elegant  effiifions  of  a 
mind  which  feems  to  feel  too  much  for  its  own  peace.  Like 
the  plainings  of  the  matelefs  nightingale,  they  afford  a  pleafure, 
which  arifes  from  the  blended  ideas  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
ftrain,  and  the  fituation  of  the  mourner.  With  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Robinfon  may  be  confidered  as  a 
paraphrafe  on  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  ♦  Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity!’  This  idea,  prefented  under  a  variety  of .  forms, 
meets  us  every  where :  the  plaintive  Laura  Maria  appears  tq 
fly  from  one  hclplefs  confolation  to  another,  without  obtaining 
that  repofe  (he  pants  after : 

•  Like  Noah's  dove  let  out  to  range. 

She  flies,  but  finds  noplacc'of  reft: 

Alas !  no  time,  no  place,  no  change. 

Can  footh  the  furrows  of  her  breaft.*— Akon. 

There  is  much  pathos,  fenfibility,  and  poetry,  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  fair  writer  has  too 
often  imitated  the  new  fchool  of  poets,  which  has  lately  appeared 
amongft  us,  and  which  fiicrifices  nature,  fimplicity,  and  paflion, 
to  luxuriant  and  ill-placed  dcfcriptlon,  and  to  a  load  of  imagery, 
and  ornament  of  every  kind.  Wc  ^re  fuifocated  by  the  fweets 
of  thefe  poets,  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  their  tinfel.  With 
them  the  rage  of  paflidn,  the  meanings  of  love,  the  feream  of 
dcfpair,  all  mull  be  pretty :  the  fun,  moon,  and  flats,  are  called 

»  in 
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in  ypon.  tbe  moft  trifling,  or  moft  improper  occafions;  and 
w'nds,  and  waves,  and  hills,  and  lawns,  and  rills,  and  owls,  and 
nightingales,  &c,  are  fo  jumbled  together  as  if  Chaos  were 
come  again.  Mrs.  Robinfon  fhould  beware  of  this  fpccics  of 
fafcination.  Let  her  remember  how  fhe  has  addrcfled  the  mulf 
of  poetry  on  account  of  her  favourite  Mr.  Merry : 

*  Yet  o’er  his  true  poetic  mind 
Expand  the  chafle  celellial  ray. 

Nor  let  fantaHic  Jirts  diffufe 
Peludirig  luilre  round  his  m  I7SE» 

X  To  lead  her  glorious  ftcps  allray  ! 

Ah!  let  his  matchlefs  harp  prolong 
The  thrilling  tone,  the  claffic  fong ; 

Still  bind  his  brow  with  deathlcfs  bays. 

Still  granT‘His  verse — a  nation’s  praise. 

But  if  by  falfe  perfuafion  led, 
pis  varying  fancy  e’er  Ihould  tread 
The  paths' of  vitiated  tafte. 

Where  folly  fpreads  a  ‘  weedy  wade,’ 

Oh  may  he  feel  no  more  the  genuine  fire 

That  warms  his  tuneful  soul,  and  prompts  tht 

SACRED  LYRE.’ 

We  give  the  two  following  fhort  poems  as  a  fpccimen  of  the 

♦  To  him  ^ho  muill  underjiani  thtm. 

*  Thou  art  no  more  my  bofom’s  friend  ; 

Here  mud  the  fweet  deluiion  end 
That  charm'd  my  fenfes  many  a  year,  . 

Thro’  fmiling  fummers,  winters  drear.~ 

O,  Friendlhip  1  am  I  doom’d  to  find 
Thou  art  a  phantom  of  the  mind  ? 

A  glitt’ring  fliade,  an  empty  name. 

An  air-born  vifion’s  vap’rilh  flame  ? 

And  yet  the  dear  deceit  folong 
Has  wak’d  to  joy  my  matin  fong. 

Has  bid  my  tears  forget  to  flow. 

Chas’d  ev’ry  pain,  footh’d  ev’ry  wo ; 

That  TRUTH,  unwelcome  to  my  ear, 

Swells  the  deep  figh,  recals  the  tear. 

Gives  to  the  fenfe  the  keeneil  fmart. 

Checks  the  warm  pulfes  of  the  heart. 

Darkens  my  fate,  and  deals  away 
Each  gleam  of  joy  thro’  life’s  fad  day* 

Britain,  farewell !  I  quit  thy  fh9re. 

My  native  country  charms  no  more  ; 

*  No  guide  to  mark  the  toilfome  road. 

No  delUn’d  clime,  no  fix’d  abode ; 


Alone 
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Alone  and  Tad^  ordain’d  to  trace 
The  vad  expanfe  of  boundlefs  fpace ; 

.  To  view,  upon  the  mountain's  height. 

Thro’  varied  (hades  of  glimm’ring  light| 

The  didant  landfcape  fade  away 
Tn  the  laft  gleam  of  parting  day ; 

Or  on  the  quiv’ring  lucid  Ilream 
To  watch  the  pale  moon’s  filv’ry  be;^m  | 

Or  when,  in  fad  and  plaintive  drains. 

The  mournful  Philomel  complajn^  j 
In  dulcet  notes  bewails  her  fate. 

And  murmurs  for  her  abfent  mate : 

Infpir’d  by  sympathy  divine, 

I’ll  weep  her  woes — for  they  are 
Driven  by  my  fate,  where’er  I  go. 

O’er  burning  plains,  o’er  hills  of  fqovv. 

Or  on  the  bottom  of  the  wave. 

The  holding  temped  doom’d  to  braye^ 
Where’er  my  lonely  courfe  I  bend. 

Thy  image  fliall  my  deps  attend ; 

Each  obje^  I  am  doom’d  to  fee 

Shall  bid  remembrance  picture  thee/ 

Yes;  I  (hall  view  thee  in  each  flow’r 
That  changes  with  the  tranfient 
Thy  wand  ring  fancy  1  (hall  find 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  every  wine)  ; 

•Thy  wild  impetuous  paflions  trace  -  * 

On  the  white  wave’s  tempeduous  fpace ; 

In  every  changing  feafon  prove 
An  emblem  of  thy  wav’ring  love. 

‘  Torn  from  my  country,  friends,  and  yov^ 
The  world  lies  open  to  my  view ; 

New  objefts  (hall  my  mind  engage ; 

I  will  explore  th’  historic  page,' 

Sweet  poetry  (hall  footh  my  foul,* 

Philofophy  each  pang  control. 

The  mufe  I’ll  feek,  her  lambent  fire 
My  foufs  quick  fenfes  (hall  .infpire  ; 

With  finer  nerves  my  heart  (hall  beat, 

Touch’d  by  heaven’s  own  Promethean  heal 
Italia's  gales  (hall  bear  my  fong 
Jn  foft-link’d  notes  her  woods  among; 

Upon  the  blue  hill’s  mifiy  fide. 

Thro’  tracklefs  deferts  wade  and  wide. 

O’er  craggy  rocks,  whofe  torrents  flow 
Upon  the  filvcr  fands  below. 

Sweet  land  of  melody  !  ’lis  thine 
T  he  (ofted  padior/s  to  refine  ; 

Thy  myrtle  groves,  thy  melting  drains, 

Shall  harmonife  and  foetit  my  pains.* 
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Nor  will  I  call  one  thought  behind 
On  foes  relentlefs,  friends  unkind'; 

I  feel,  I  feel  their  polfon^d  dart 
Pierce  the  life-nerve  within  niy  heart; 

*Tis  mingled  with  the  vital  heat 
That  bids  my  throbbing  pulfes  beat ; 

Soon  (hall  that  vital  heat  be  o’er, 

Thofe  throbbing  pulfes  beat  no  more  ! 

Nd — I  will  breathe  the  fpicy  gale. 

Plunge  the  clear  Itream,  new  health  exhale; 
O’er  my  pale  cheek  diffufe  the  rofe,  • 
And  drink  oblivion  to  my  woes. 


*  Stanzas  to  T  i  u  R* 


•  Capricious  foe  to  human  joy. 

Still  varying  with  the  fleeting  day ; 

With  thee  the  purell  raptures  cloy. 

The  faireft  profpefts  fade  away. 

Nor  worth,  nor  pow’r,  thy  wings  <;an  bind^ 
All  earthly  pleafures  fly  with  thee  ; 
Inconflant  as  the  wav’ring  wind. 

That  plays  upon  the  fummer’s  fea. 
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I  court  thee  not,  ungentle  gueft. 

For  I  have  e’er  been  doom’d  to  find 
Life’s  gay  eft  hours  but  idly  dreft 

With  fweets  that  pall  the  fick’ning  mind*: 
When  fmiling  Hope  with  placid  mien 
‘  Around  my  couch  did  fondly  play 
Too  oft  the  aery  form  I’ve  feen 
On  downy  pinions  glide  away.  . 
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But  when  perplex’d  with  p^n  or  care. 

My  couch  with  thorns  was  fcatter’d  round ; 
And  when  the  pale  prieftefs  of  despair 
My  mind  in  fatal  fpells  had  bound ; 

When  the  dull  hours  no  joy  could  bring. 

No  blifs  my  weary  fancy  prove ; 

I  mark’d  thy  lead  in  pond’rous  wing. 

With  TARDY  pace  unkindly  move. 


If  such  thy  gifts,  O  Time!  for  thee 
My  fated  heart  (hall  ne’er  repine ; 

I  vow  content  to  Fate’s  decree. 

And  with  thy  thorn  thy  rofes  twine ; 

Yet,  e’er  thy  fickle  reign  (hall  end. 

The  balmy  fweets  of  Friendship’s  hour 
I’ll  with  my  cup  of  forrow  blend. 

And  fmile,  regardlefs  of  thy  pow’r/ 


■  ■'  'itr  ■ 
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46’  RefieSIions  on  tf^e  Controverfiat  iVritin^^^ 

All  that  depends  upon  the  printer  in  this  volume  is  executed 
with  much  correftnefs  and  talle.  Of  die  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
binfon,  which  is  prefixed,  we  can  fay  nothing  higher  than  that 
it  is  painted  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  that  the  engraver  has 
done  juftice  to  his  graceful  pencil. 


Art.  X.  Ref,eSftons  on  the  Controverftal  Writings  of  Dr.  Prieji^ 
ley^  relative,  to  Religious  Opinions^  EJi^bliJhmentSy  and  Tejis^ 
Part  /.  pp.  Ii8.  8vo.  is.  Prince,  Oxford)  Elmfly^  Lon¬ 
don,  1791. 


^T^HE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  (hews  himfelf  to  be  an  acute 
reafoner,  and  admirably  qualified  to  fliine  in  the  field  of 
controvCi'fy.  Grant  him  his  principles,  and  his  conclufions 
cannot  be  denied )  Dr.  Pricftlcy  muft  fall  before  him.  But  the 
two  champions  may  wrangle  till  the  world  ends,  without  effect, 
unlefs  they  agree  on  fixt  principles  as  a  common  medium  of 
reafoning.  This  at  prefent  is  not  the  cafe.  Our  author  main¬ 
tains  that  government  has  a  right  to  legiflate  in  religious  as  well 
as  in  civil  affairs;  that  it  is^ authorifed  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  community  in  this  world,  but  likewife  to 
direft  them  in  what.rcad  they  mould  go,  in  order  to  obtain  fe¬ 
licity  in  the  world  to;  come ;  and  that  the  fubjedls  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  obedience  to  its  decifions.  Dr^  Prieftley,  on  the  other 
hand,  confiders  human  government  as  having  for  its  folc  object 
the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a  prefent  ftate ;  and  that  a  <flaim  of 
authority  in  religious  matters  is  an  ufiirpation  of  rights  which 
belong  to  God  alone.  On  this  gentleman’s  principles,  his 
reafoning  on  the  fubjedl  is  unanfwerable ;  but  on  Dr.  Prieltley’s 
principles,  it  is  good  for  nothing;  and,-  like  a  fabric  reared  with¬ 
out  a  folid  foundation,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  This  gentleman 
infifts  on  it  as  a  neceitary  qualification  for  an  office  that  a  perfon 
Ihould  be  of  the  eftabli(hed  religion  5  Dr.  Pf ieftlev  fayS,  that,  if 
wc  may  Judge  from  appearances,  many  of  thole  who  fill  the 
higheft  offices  are  of  no  religion  at  all ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
dlfcharge  an  office  aright,  the  oialy  qualification  necelTary  is,  that 
of  being  a  good  citizen and  if  any  thing  more  be  demanded,' 
there  may  be  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Befides,  there  is 
another  difference.  This  gentleman  feems  to  take.it  for 
granted,  that  what  now  is  in  political  eftabliffiments,  is  juft 
what  ought  to  be ;  Dr.  Prieftley,  ori  the  other  Hand,  contends 
that  what  is  at  prefent,  is  what  ought  not  to  be,  and  that  a  re¬ 
form  is  juft  and  necelTary.  As  they  differ  fo  widely  we  difmifs 
the  fubjeft,  with  a  friendly  couhfel,  that  they  would ‘agree  on 
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ibrnc  common  principle,  and  lay  down  fomc  axiom  concerning 
the  nature  and  powers  of  civil  government.  Till  they  do  this, 
all  their  reafoning,  however  laboured  and  ingenious,  is  of  no 
avail. 


Art.  XI,  A  Plan  of  a  Charitable  Injliiution  intended  to  be  efa^ 
bltjhed  upon  the  Sea  Coaji^  for  the  Accommodation  of  Per  font  offii^ied 
with  fuch  Dtforders  as  are  njually  relieved  by  Sea  Bathing.  By 
fohn  Lathanij  M.  B.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PJ^ftciansj 
and  Phyftcian  to  the  MiddUjex  and  Magdalen  Hofpitals.  pp.  22, 
8vo,  6d«  Longman.  London,  1791. 

IT  may  feem  remarkable,  that  while  the  advice  of  the  faculty, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  practice,  are  daily  increafing  the  cuf- 
tom  of  fea -bathing,  no  plan  fhould  hitherto  have  been  fuggefted, 
by  which  the  indigent  clafs  of  fufFerers  may  participate  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  remedy.  Dr.  Latham  has  not  only  the  merit  of  fug-* 
getting  a  plan  for  that  purpofe,  but  on  principles  apparently  the* 
moft  advantageous  to  the  patient,  and  the  Iwft  burthenfome  to 
the  public.  With  this  view  he  propofes  that,  in  aid  of  the  con-* 
tributions,  each  patient  (hall  pay  a  certain  weekly  fum  for  his 
fupport ;  and  where  he  1$  unable,  by  himielf  or  friends,  to  raife 
it,  that  his  parifh  (hall  transfer  the  fum  it  might  coft  them  for 
his  maintenance,  to  the  (lock  of  the  (bciety.  That  the  accom¬ 
modations  (hould  be  in  proportion  to  the  fum  paid.  By  thefc 
means  the  common,  and  perhaps  juft  complaints,  againft  hofpi^ 
tals,  that  they  lelTen  the  forefight  of  the  poor,  would  be  removed, 
every  incentive  to  induftry  would  remain,  and  the  inftitution  be 
enabled  to  relieve  almoft  any  number  of  obje£b.  As  to  the  laft 
clafs  of  patients,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  all,  that  there  can  be  no 
reafon  why  a  charitable  attociation  of  any  kind  (hould  relieve  a 
parifh  of  its  poor.  Thefe  are  not  the  only  advantages  propo(ed 
by  the  Do£tor.  By  purfuing  this  plan,  it  will  enable  the  fociet^ 
to  commence  their  benevolent  purpofes  inftantly,  to  admit  pa-* 
tients  with  little  or  no  reftridion  of  numbers;  and  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  fcrophulous  fubjedls  who  will  be  the  principal  obje£b^ 
of  the  inftitution  require  a  generous  diet,,  they  may  by  thefc 
helps  be  indulged  without  any  injury  to  the  funds.  Another 
advantage  is  avoiding  any  public  building,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
as  the  patients  are  intended  to  be  boarded  in  different  families, 
among  the  peafantry,  &c. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  this  plan 
becaufe  it  is  new — becaufe  it  (eerns  to  obviate  every  inconve- 
liwce  aferibed  to  old  inftitutions,  and  becaufe  we  conceive  it 
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to  be  the  firft  ftcp  towards  an  improved  method  of  relieving  th# 
laborious  poor,  without  lefTening  their  independence,  or  weaken-^ 
ing  their  habits  of  indullrjH. 


Art.  XII  •  TJr  Hiftory  of  Derby ;  from  the  remote  Ages  of  Anti^ 

.  quity  to  the  Tear  179 1;  defer  ihiiig  its  Situation^  Air^  Sfiil^  Water 
Streets^  Buildings^  and  Government.  With  the  illujirious  Fami¬ 
lies,  which  have  inherited  its  Honours.  Alfo^  the  Eccleftajlual 
mjioryy  the  Trader  AmufementSy  remarkable  OccurrenceSy  the 
^eminent  MeUy  with  the  adjacent  Seats  of  the  Gentry ^  IHuJlrated 
vuith  Plates.  By  W^  Huttotty  F.A.S.  S.  ppi  320i  8v.o*  8s. 

boards.  Robinfons/  London,  1791.  , 
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"l)^.HEN  the  remote  hiftory  of  nations  is  generally  Involyed 
in  obfeurity,  thc.origin  of  ancient  towns  and  cities  may 
Well  be  enveloped  in  at  lead  an  equal  degree  of  darknefs.  It  is 
probable  that  the  greateft  of  them  have  gradually  rifen  from 
mean  villages,  perhaps  from  a  few  infignificant  huts  ;  in  which 
jftate  they  may^have  'long  remained,  before  they  attained  to  that 
pitch  of  greatnefs  which  afterwards  entitled  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquaryfc  Neither  records  nor  tradition  throw  any 
light  on  .the  hiftory  of  Derby;  but  our.  author  thinks  there  are 
many  circumftances ‘which  tend  to  prove  its  having  been  a 
place  of  fome  magnitude  in  the  tithe  of  the  Britons : 

*  The  fitaation/  Tays  he,  *  is  very  inviting,  upon  a  gentle  afeent, 
in  a  flat,  at  the  confluence  of  two  valuable  rivers,  adapted  for  ufe 
and  fecurity,  and  exaftly  fdited  to  the  tafte  of  our  Britifh'  anceftors; 
A  paflage  over  the  Derwent  was  abfolutejy  neceflary  in  very  early 
ages  to  conned  the  call  and  the  wellern  banks.  8t.  Mary’s  bridge; 
therefore,  in  various  forms,  muft  have  been  that  paflage,  becaufe 
there  are  not  the  lead  veftiges  of  another  in  that  part  of  the  country; 
nor  any  roads  with  which  another  could  conneft,  that  at  Little- Chefler 
excepted,  the  hiflory  of  which  is  well  known.  .  It  was  a  point  with 
the  Romans,  in  forming  their  famous  military  Ways,  to  dired  them 
fy  the  Britifh  towns,  but  never  through  them.  Tms  was  the  cafe  at 
JDerbyJ  The  Ikenield  ftreet,  one  of  their  grand  roads,  which  I  hav6 
deferibed  in  another  work,*  runs  hy  Sutton-Coldfield,  Lichfield,  Bur¬ 
ton/ Derby,  Cheficrfield,  &c.  which  is  a  further,  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity.  At  regular  diflances  they*  crefted  cafllcs,  or  ftations; 
guarded  by  the  Roman  foldicrs  to  preferve  their  dominion  over  the 
^natives,  and  to  prevent  a  connexion  with  them.  At  Derventio 
(Little  ChcRer)  the  Roman  power  is  marked  in  vifible  characters. 
Over  the  Derwent,  at  this  fpoti  they  erefted  a  bridge,  not  for  the  life 
of  the  Britons,  but  themfeb^s ;  the  foundations  are  yetfeen  in  clear 
water;  1  have  felt  them  with  the  oar.  This  ancient  bridge  indicates, 
.  that 
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Art.  XIII.  Tki  Coj  vuptiafis  of  Chrijiianity  mfidered  as  affe^- 
ing  its  Truth ;  a  Sermon^  breached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland 
•  for  propagating  Chri/Han  Kkowlcdge^  at  their  Anniverfary  Meeu 
htg^  in  the  High  Church 'of  Edinbur^^  ouThurfday^  June  2^ 
1^91.  *  By  Alexander  GerUrd^  D.D.  FnR*S.  Ed.  Profejfor  of 
Divinity  in  King^s  College^  Aherdeeu.  and  one  of  his  Majeffs 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland.  To  uhid)  is  added^  an.Ap- 
pendixy  containing  an  AbJiraH  of  the  Proceeding's  of  the  Society  from 
September  1,1790.  pp.  109.  8vo.  Is.  Printed  by  Alundell 
and  Sun,  Edinburgh,  -lygz.  ^ 

TH  E  author  of  the  fernfion  'now  before  us  is  already  well 

trMAMi/n  tr%  nHSttr  Hv  ti/Arlrc  ui/hirh  hai/#* 


^  known  to  the  public  by  various  Works  which  have  met 
with  merited  approbation ;  nor  will  the  prefent  publication  in< 
jure  the  reputation  he  has  acquired. 

•  It  has  been  objeded  to  Chriftians,  that  the  corruptions  of 
their  reKgion  infer  its.  falfchood.  Dr.  Gerard>  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  'matritains  that  the  very  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  afford 
.evidence  of  ^e  truth  that  religion,  and  that  it  is  a  ftfikmg 
mark  of  dift1n6Hon  between  true  and'falfe  religions,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  alwa^  corrupted,  and  the  latter  improved,  byiength  of 
time. 

That  the  fbirncr  have  been  corrupted,  he  proves  from  the 
primeval  rcligtbn  of  mankind,  the  Jewlfli  and  the  Chriftian ; 
arid  he  (hews  that  fidfe  religions  have,  in  time,  been  amended, 
♦by  the  progrefs  of  paganifm;  by  the,  purity  of  the  Jewifti  reli¬ 
gion  at  day,  v^en  compared  to  that  idolatrous  mafs  It  con¬ 
tained  before  the  captivity ;  by  the  reformation  of  popery  from 
the  nmrib'erl^  abufes  and  abfurdities  with  which  it  abounded ; 
and  by  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which,'  being  partly  true,  and 
paitiy  bdfe,  is  illufrrative  of  both. 

Having  eftabltfhed  the  fafti  Dr.  Gdrafd  draws  this  con- 
clufion,  that  neither  the  Jew.  nor.the  Deift  can  vindicate  their 
rae^liori  of  the  gofpel  becaufe  of  the  corruptions  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  for  the  objeftion  is  equally  ftrong  againft  both  their 
(yftenis.  ‘  Had  the  objection  any  force,'  he  lays,  ‘  it  would 
‘  neceflarily  infer  that  there  never  was  a  true  religion  In  the 
‘  world,  and  that  atheifm  is  the  only  tenable  and  confiftent 
‘  fcheme.’  The  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  do  therefore  yield 
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ceeding  from  his  infinite  pcrfe£Uon,  muft  be  pure  and  complete.  It 
is  therefore  iropoflible  that  they  can  be  improved  by  the  wifdom  of 
mao.  But  the  weaknefs  of  his  feafon,  and  the  power  of  his  pailions. 


fcarcely  fuffer  him  to  adhere  to  them  precifeiy  as  God  gave  them. 
Every  deviation  from  them  mud  be  to  the  worfe ;  and  it  mull,  by 
biaffing  reafon  and  incrcafing  the  impulfe  of  the  pafiions,  contribute 
to  farther  deviations ;  till  they  fink  into  the  greated  degree  of  cor¬ 
ruption  which  the  vitiated  faculties  of  their  votaries  can  bear.  But 
falie  religions  are  the  contrivances  of  men  ;  and  therefore,  partaking 
in  the  errors  and  depravations  of  thofe  narrow  and  polluted  concep¬ 
tions  from  which  they  fpring,  they  mud  be  always  capable  of  amend* 
ment.  Every  alteration  of  men’s  fentiments  and  views,  though  not 
implying  confiderable  improvement,  will  difeover  fome  blemifli  which 
thc^  find  it  needful  to  remove  from  their  religion.  In  proportion  as  , 
their  underdandings  are  improved,  cultivated,  and  enlightened,  they 
will  advance  to  an  ampler  deteflion  of  its  abfurdities,  and  endeavour 
to  correct  them  by  progrefiive  refinements;  till  at  length  the  unfuc* 
cefsfulnefs  of  all  their  efforts  determine  them  to  abandon  it.  Ar* 
rived  at  the  point  of  its'extreme  degeneracy,  every  falfc  religion  de¬ 
coys  itfelf.  If  it  be  thus,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  inevitable 
that  true  religions  are  gradually  corrupted  into  fuch  as  may  be  deno* 
minated  falfe,  and  that  thefe,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  dag- 
nant,  throw  off  their  dregs  and  refine  themfplves,  is  it  not  a  real 

f>refumption  of  the  truth  of  Chriilianity,  that  it  has  had  thefe  revo- 
utions?’ 


He  concludes  his  argument  with  the  following  admonitionsi 
which  do  equal  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  Would  our  po¬ 
lemic  combatants  pay.  that  attention  to  them  which  they  ought, 
their  war  of  words  would  ceafe,  .and  peace  and  good-will  would 
pervade  the  Chriftian  world,  Inftead  of  difeord,  divifion,  and  ran¬ 
corous  animofity : 


^  -To  fome  depravation  our  religion  will  be  ever  liable  by  reafon  of 
the  infirmities  of  its  profefibrs.  While  they  think  that  they  are  main- 
tuning  it  in  its  purity,  they  may  be  only  holding  fad  fome  error 
from  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  wholly  purged.  While  they 
mean  only  to  cad  off  the  remains  of  error,  they  may  be  introducing 
new  errors.  Our  duty  ,  is,  to  employ  the  bed  precautions  for  cfciyp- 
ing  from  the  danger  to  which  vve  cannot  ccafe  to  be  expofed.  How¬ 
ever  much  ChrifHanity  may  be  at  times  depraved,  it  always  carries 
along. with  it  the  means  of  its  redoration.  As  the  fun  has  in  hiifrftlf 
unvaried  brightnefs,  and  po*ver  to  difiipate  the  clouds  which  often  ob* 
Icure  his  light  in  its  tranfmifTion  to  the  earth ;  fo  the  ficriptures,  al¬ 
ways  pure  and  always  the  fame,  exhibit  genuine  Chriilianity,  and 
•ffbrd  the  means  of  rectifying  the  groflell  mifeoheeptions  of  it.  To 
^them  let  us  always  have  rccourfe ;  to  their  foie  authority  let  us  bend. 
Let  us  honeUIy  and  diligently  feek  the  truth  as  it  is  in  them  ;  let  u» 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  plain  and  fandifying  views  of  the  great  priu* 
oplcs  of  religion  which  they  prefent ;  let  us  give  no  indulgence  to 
-  •  *  Da  falfe 
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i&Ife  ingenuity  in  refining  on  them.  Let  us  defpife  all  frivolous  and 
unedifying  queftions;  let  us  labour  only  by  the  <  doftrine^  of  the 
gofpel  to  cherifli  that  ‘  goodnefs*  which  is  its  end.  Purfuing  this 
courfe,  our  religion  will  be  as  pure  as  the  weaknefs  of  our  faculties 
permits ;  and,'  notwitbflanding  its  defers,  will  be  accepted,  through 
Jcfus  CKrill,  by  him  who  *  knowcth  our  frame.'  Would  all  purlue 
this  courfe,  the  rdigion  of  the  Chrillian  world  would  afTume  a  better 
face :  it  would  be  regarded,  not  as  a  fubje^  of  difputarion,  but  as  the 
art  of  holy  living ;  each  man,  fenlible  of  his  own  fallibility  in  ap. 
plying  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  would  give  ready  indulgence  to  the 
opinions  of  others ;  the  difcontinuance  of  fpeculative  difculTions  would 
unite  all  more  nearly  in  the  fame  faith ;  they  would  renounce  invi¬ 
dious  names  of  diflinftion ;  they  would  glory  only  in  the  name  of 
Chriilians ;  and  under  this  name  would  form  a  great  fociety  *  like, 
minded,  having  the  fame  love,  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,’  driving 
together  to  render  their  *  converfaiion’  fuch  ‘  as  becometh  the  gofpel 
©f  Chrift.* 

We  have  paid  more  attention  to  this  difeourfe  than  we  can, 
in  general,  give  to  fingle  fermons,  both  on  account  of  its  in^ 
trinfic  merit,  and  as  it  was  preached  at  the  anniverfary  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge, 
The  objects  of  that  Society  are  of  a  nature  fo  extenfive  and  be¬ 
neficial,  that  nothing  which  concerns  them  (hpuld  be  flightly 
attended  to;  It  is  with  the  highefl  fatisfa^Iion  that, we  learn, 
from  the  abftradl  of  their  proceedings  durinj;  the  year  1791, 
drawn  up  by  tbefr  intelligent  fccretary  Dr.  Kemp,  that  their 
funds  have  been  lately  very  confiderably  augmented.  It  is  with 
equal  pleafure  that  we  fee  them  meditating  an  extenfion  of  their 
plans  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  their  revenues.  The 
worthy  fccretarv,  having  lalt  year  made  a  tour  through  the 
Highlands  and  llles  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining 
the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants,  found  much .  ftill  wanting  to  Ac 
attainment  of  the  ends  the  Society  have  in  view.  He  fays, 

*  The  painful  rcfult  of  his  inveftigation  is,  that  poverty,  ig 

*  norance,  and  idlenefs,  or  rather  the  want  of  proper  and  pro 

*  fitable  induftry,  generally  prevail  in  the  remoter  weftern 

*  coafts  and  iflands ;  and  in  fome  extenfive  diftri£Is,  be  is  forry 
^  to  be  obliged  to  add,  negledi,  and  even  ppprelfion.’  He 
therefore  propofes  to  the  Society,  ‘ill.  That  the  falarics  of  Ae 

*  fchoolmaftcrs  upon  their  ellablifhment  be  augmented.  2d.  The 

*  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible,  in  a  cheaper  and 

*  more  convenient  form  than  the  prefent.  3d.  The  eftabliA- 
^  ment  of  a  variety  of  new  fchools  for  literature  and  the  Englifli 
^  language, >  and  Ac  principles  of  religion,  ^tb.  The  giving 
^  encouragement  to  various  branches  ot  ufeful  induftry  and  ma- 
^  nufk^ure.  5th.  The  cftablifhment  of  .miflionary  minifters* 

*  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they. are  peculiarly  wanted. 

‘  '  ■  •  ■  *  ‘  ‘  4  Andf 
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*  And,  6tH,  a  provifion  to  be  made  for  training  up  fome  young 
‘.men,  having  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the  minillry  in  the 
‘  Highlands  and  Iflands/ 

We  moft  fincerely  wi(h  that  the  exertions  of  this  Society  may 
be  crownecT’With  fuccefs;  while  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Grcat-Britain, 
fuch  exertions  arc  ftill  neceflary. 


Art.  XIV,  The  Hiftory  of  Herodotus^  trar^ated  from  the  Greeks 
with  Notes,  hy  the  Rev.  JvtlUam  Beloe.  op,  i  C7i.  8vo.  A,  vols. 


with  Notesy  hy  the  Rev.  IrilUam  Beloe.  pp,  157 1.  8vo.  4  vols, 
ll.  IS.  boards,  Leigh  and  Sotherby,  London,  1791, 


r 

The  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  for  the  curious  information  it 
contains,  as  well  as  its  venerable  antiquity,  will,  always 
prove  a  fource  of  elegant  pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  claflical  le^n-f 
ing.  That  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  by  this  celebrjited 
writer  Have  the  appearance  of  being  fabulous,  is  an  obfervation 
which  has  not  only  often  been  made,  but  even  uncandidly  urged 
in  confirmation  of  the  author^s  credulity.  It  ought,  .however, 
to  be  remembered,  that  remote  tranfeclions  reft  only  on  the 
bafis  of  doubtful  evidence;  and  tbat.an  hiftorian  who  is  obliged 
to  fubftitute  tradition  in  the  room  of  authentic  documents,  muft 
frequently  admit  into  his  narrative  fuch  anecdotes  as,  if  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  laws  of  probability,  may  feem  to  be  void  of  foun* 
dation.*  But  where  the  writer  avowedly  retails  his  fubjcil  upon 
oral  authority,  without  interpofing  his  own  opinion,  concerning 
cither  the  truth  or  uncertainty  of  the  relation,  it  would  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  impute  to  him,  on  that  account,  a  deficiency  of  hifto-  ' 
rical  judgment.  „  .Herodotus  was  evidently  at  great  pains  to  col- 
left  information  refpefting  the  events  in  former  times ;  and  he 
has  conveyed  to  future  ages  the  fruits  of  his  refearch^  in  a  ftyle 
equally  pleafing  and  perfpicuous, 

'  Mr.  Beloe,  appears  to  have  executed  the  tranflation  under  a 
juft  impreffion  both  of  the  difficulty  and  utility  of  the  tafle  in 
which  he  had  engaged.  The  verfion  is  free  without  being 
verbbfe,  and  faithful  without  ftiffnefs  or  obfeurity.  But  while 
we  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  tranflated  the  prefenf 
Work,  we  cannot  fubferibe  to  the  propriety  of  increafing  \t  fq 
much  in  bulk  by  the  multiplicity  of  notes,  which  he  has  adopted 
from  Larchef’s  French  tranflation,  as  well  as  by  a  npipber  of 
his  own.  Many,  both  of  the  former  and  the  latter,  arc  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  many  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  illuftrat- 
ing  Herodptus,  The  tranflator’s  apology  for  this  profufion  of 
aanotatioh^  is,  the  defire  of  amufing,  no  lefs  than  affifting  the 
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ExiglUh  reader*  But  it  might  have  been  proper  to  refle^^  that 
the  great  objed  of  hiftory  is  not  fo  much  to  afford  amufement, 
as  to  communicate  information. 

Among  the  annotations  pertinent  to  the  fubjedt,  we  meet  with 
one  whidi,  with  the  correfponding  paflage  in  Herodotus,  we 
(hall  fubmit  to  the  perufal  of  our  readers*  It  occurs  in  the 
book  Clio.  ^  Upon  the  Scythians  who  plundered  this  temple, 

‘  and  indeed  upon  all  their  pofterity,  the  Deity  entailed  a  fatal 
‘  punijflimcnt they  were  afflided  with  the  female  difeafc 

*  Ftmale  No  paflage  of  Herodotus  has  been  the  occafion 

of  more  doubt  and  difpute  than  this.  The  Prefident  Bouhier  (Difler- 
tat.  fur  rHifloire  Herodoie,  c.  20.)  enumerates  thefe  fix  different 
opinions*  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  lall.  Some  fuppofe  the  fe¬ 
male  difeafe  to.be  languor*  weaknefs,  and  impotence;  omers*  a  de¬ 
licate  and  effeminate  way  of  living ;  others*  the  hemorrhoids ;  others* 
the  difeafe  now  known  by  the  name  of  venereal ;  others*  the  cata* 
menia*  ta  yufAiKUAi  and  others  the  vice  againft  nature.  Larcher 
refutes  Bounler*  but  without  Teeming  to  have  ellabliflied  any  opinion 
of  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  faw  a  differtation  of  Pro- 
fefiTor  Chn  Gott.  Heyne,  in  the  Commentationes  Societatis  Reg. 
Gotting.  Anni  M.DCC.L.  xx*  &  T.  II.  p.  28 — 44,  who  propofcs 
another  explanation  of  our  author*  which  has  perhaps  a  fairer  chance 
of  fucceft  Uiim  any  of  the  reft.  He  takes  it  for  granted*  after  Mer- 
curialis  and  Weflfeling*  that  Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  fpeak  of  the 
fame  thing.  He  then  feparates  the  fadb  whach  thefe  authors  ftate* 
from  the  fuperftitioD  of  the  one*  and  the  ill-founded  fcience  or  fyf- 
ttmatic  prejudices  of  the  other.  From  thefe  fads*  iliuftrated  by  a 
cpmparilon  with  the  narrations  of  modern  travellers*  he  draws  this 
conclufion :  That  the  difeafe  called  by  Herodotus  the  female  difeafe* 
was  of  that  kind  which  proceeds  from  a  melancholic*  hyfteric*  or  other 
nervous  affedion ;  in  confequence  of  which*  a  perturbation  of  the  in- 
telled  takes  place*  'Among  barbarous  nations*  ignorant  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  nature*  thofe  diforders  whofe  caufe  and  cure 
were  unknown*  it  was  natural  to  attribute  to  divine  influence ;  and 
the  padents  finding  themfelves  fuddenly  and  unaccountably  bereft  of 
ftrength*  of  vigour*  and  of  fpirits*  might  be  eafily  perfuaded*  by 
thefe  fymptoms*  that  the  difpleafure  of  a  ddty  had  inflided  diis  pu- 
niihment,  and*  for  fome  crime  or  other*  had  changed  them  into  wo¬ 
men.  A  fimilar  effed  of  a  diftempered  mind  has  been  common  in  all 
ages.  Many  perfons  believe  themfelves  transformed  into  animals  or 
other  fubftances ;  and  while  they  are  fubjed  to  this  illulion*  talk*  rea- 
fon*  and  ad  conformably  to  fuch  belief.  If*  therefore*  this  difeafe 
appeared  chiefly  among  thofe  Scythians  who  plundered  the  temple  of 
Venus*  it  ought  be  fumcient  ground  for  the  Scythians  themfelves  to 
refer  fuch  a  calamity  to  the  dUpleafure  of  a  deity ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  punifhment*  as  well  as  the  confeioufnefs  of  their  crime*  would 
readily  point  out  Venus  for  the  offended  power.  If  the  difeafe  ap¬ 
peared  tooa  after  the  plunder  of  the  temple*  it  might  be  fufficient 
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j^iDuod  for  an  author  not  quite  free  from  Aiperftitlon  and  Credulity, 
to  fet  it  down  a  judgment  from  Heaven  upon  the  offenders.  Whe* 
ther  the  expreffion  in  Hippocrates,  of  ret  yyrctnmtet  ^ya(cvtdUf  ou^ht 
to  be  uuderilood  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  fenfe,  may  perhaps  admit  a 
doubt ;  however,  either  fenfe  will  equally  rqii  the  foregoing  expla* 
njition.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  ^d  indeed  almoft  neceflary,  th^it  males 
who  fancy  themfolves  women,  foould  take  the  drefs,  adopt  the  Ua* 

Sand  manners,  and  perform  the  offices  cf  the  other  Tea ;  per 
it  be  at  all  inconfiilent  wilb  iuppoied  transfofm^on, 
that  they  fhould  think  it  their  duty  to  be  the  paffiye  inilrumenis  of 
what  would  to  them  feem  natural  defire.* 

We  cannot  perceive  any  gopd  rcafon  either  for  the  indccifion* 
of  Mr.  Larcher,  or  for  the  ppinfon  adopted  by  the  translator 
upon  the  authority  of  the  German  profefior,  Whatever  indhiU 
gence  may  be  due  to  the  fiiperftition  of  tHc  ancients^  a  more  jeii* 
lightened  philofophy  than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Herojiotus, 
muft  rejedt  the  idea  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  jbci.ng  mani- 
fefted  upon  the  Jcythians  who  had  plundered 'the  temple' of  Ve¬ 
nus;  a  retribution  which,  as  it  could  only  have  ferved  to  render 
the  pagans  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  ot  their  own  mythology, 
would  appear  entirely  repugnant  to  the  gopdnefs  a^  wiidpm  of 
Providence.  'But,  though*  it  be  therefore  utterly  improbable  that 
this  fuppofed  aft  of  facrilege  was  really  puniihe.4  with  the  in^ 
fliftion  of  iome  extraordinary  difeafe,  yet  the'  Scythians  who  had 
been  concerned  in  plundering  the  temple,  might,  from  the  horror 
cxprelTed  at  fuch  an  outrage  by  the  votaries  of  the  goddefs,  *bc 
induced  to  im^ine  that  they  had  committed  an  enormous  crime* 
The  natural  efteft  of  this  opinion  would  be,  to  excite  in  their 
minds  a  diftafte.of  thofe  military,  exploits  which  bad  led  th^  .to 
the  perpetration  of  fuch  ah  aft ;  and  they  might  thence  refolvc 
to  devote  thernfelves  in  future  to  a  domeftic  life,  which,  in 
thofe  martial  ages,  being  accounted  effeminatie,  would  give  rife 
tp  the  tradition  ^at  they  had  been  afflifted  with  the  female 
difeafe.  - 

The  folution  we  have  attempted  to  give  of  this  celebrated 
paflage,  ^which  has  fo  much .  perplexed  the  commentators,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  perfcjftly  natural,  and  is  confiftent  not  only  with 
philological  hut  phyncal  obfervation.  The  word  in  the  original 
which  has  been  interpreted  a  difeafe^  ipcans  likewifc  a  vwous^ 
habit ;  and^this  latter  fignificatlon  entirelv  correfponds  with  the 
idea  which  we  have  above  fuggefted.  The  ncjition  of  any  hy- 
^pochondxiacal  difeafe  appearing  with  fuch  a  uniformity  of  fymp- 
coms  in  a  number  of  perfons,  as  the  German  profeiTor  fuppofes, 
IS  in  the  laft  degree  repugnant  to  all  medical  pbfervation  and 
experience ;  and  it  is  ftill  more  iiiadmilfible,  as  connefted 
with  the  idea  &at  the  difeafe  was  entailed  upon  the  poftericy 
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of  the  perfons;  while,  if  the  author’s  dodrine  were  really 
^11  founded,  pofterity  could  not,  in  be  propagated  under 
its  operation. 

We  were  a  little  furpriied  at  finding  the  following  remark 


^  vocari  gentem  cam  noma  dum  ^thippum  fecundum  flumen 
aftapum  ad  feptentrionem  vergentem as  if  ad  fepten^ioncm 

*  vergentem  could  -poiilbly  be  applicable  to  any  fituatjpn  ip 

*  ^miopia.’  Why  not  applicable  ?  The  expreffion  lignifies 
ifuUmng  tewardi  tht  ntrthy  and  na^y  ufed  to  deppte  an  approxi¬ 
mation,  however,  diftant. 

We  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  thofe  who  wilh  for  a 
gocKl  trahflatipn  of  tlerodotus,  may  be  fupplied  with  it  in  the 
prefent  work  >  and  thofe  vH)Q  are  defirous  of  amufemeut,  from 
mifcellaneous  annotations,  will  likewife  be  abundantly  gratified 
^y  th^  induftry  ^  the  author. 
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Art.  Xy,  .TrA^ail  fur  I* EdHcation  pubUqut  trouve  dans  Us  Pa* 
piers  de  Mituheau  P ainu  ‘  Publie  par  P*  j*  G.  Cabams^  DoPieur 


(j’f. 


I  *  k 
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Art.  XV.  A  Treatife  on  public  Educdtion ;  found  amon^  the  Pa* 
pers  if^Mirahiau  the  Elder.  Publijhed  by  Pfj  *  G.  Cahanisy  M*  D. 
bfc.  pp.  206.  8vo.  .  Paris,  1701.  '  .  .  .  ^ 

«  * 

HE, great  man  whofe,  work  we  are  about  tq  review^  js  a 
hew  mftance  that  minds  capable  of  great  excurfions,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fubjeft  to  great  eccentricities.  ’•  lii  this  he  only  followed 
the  fate  .of  his  family,,  that  had  been  long  reniarkable  for  an  af- 
femblage  of  ex^ofdinary  taleiits  and'  vices;  infoihp'ch  that 
when  he  was  himfelf*  afkcd  his  opinion  of  his  brother,  he  an- 
fwered,  ^'in  anv  other  family  he  would  be  a  villain  and  a  wit; 
in  ours  he  is  a  blockHead  and  an  honeft  man.*  '  In  his  earlier 
days  Mirabeau  was 'o'niy  known  by  his  fcandalous  adventures, 
that  led  to  long  and 'repeated  imprifonmenti  Hp  ^terwards 
ftepped  forth  into, the  literary  worl^  and  pr<^uced'a  'number  of 
works,  which^  though'  they  all  bore  the  hniarlcs  'of  great  genius, 
were  either  too  haftilycompofed,  or  too  deficieht  in  general  >«* 
tereft^.to  procure  him  more  than  momentary  fhtne ;  biit  when 
idle  revolutimi  took  place,  he  fuddenly  darted  up  a  patriot, 

' .  *  legillator. 
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(enflatOT)  and  an  orator,  and  aflumed  fo  vafl  a  (hare  of  thofe  il« 
luitrious  labours  which  reftored  liberty  to  France,  that  his  cele¬ 
brity  Is  aflured  for  ages.  Though  accuied  in  private  life  of 
want  of  principle,  and  want  of  courage,  the  incorruptibility  and 
hrmnefs  of  his  public  condudt,  in  fpite  of  calumny,  lland  unim¬ 
peached*  The  world  was  alioniihpd  to  fee  a  man  of  diffipat^ 
manners  always  prepared  to  fpeak  in  every  difcuf&on,  however 
deep  and  intricate,  and  always  fure,  by  the  redtitude  of  his  judg- 
pient  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  to  be  the  guide  and  lu¬ 
minary  of  the  fenate.  This,  however,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to 
the  extent  of  his  information,  or  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  as  to 
a  happy  yerfatility.that  enabled  him  to  adopt  all  that  was  worth 
taking  from  the  ideas  of  others.  He  extracted  the  rude  ore 
from  every  mine;  but  when  his  original  didfion  and  hardy 
figures  had  ftamped  upon  it  his  own  impreffion,  and  given  ic 
currency,  he  had,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  right  tO  call  it  his  own. 
jConfidered  in  this  view,  the  pdfthumous  work  before  us  is  his, 
though  much  pf  the  matter  it  contains  is  drawn  from  other 
ilores, 

It  is  divided  into  four  fpeeches,  as  meant  'to  be  delivered  to 
the  National  alTembly. 

,  The  firft  treats  of  public  inftru^ion.  After  an  eloquent  ex¬ 
ordium,  Mirabeau  enters  into  his  fubjedf,  and  begins  by  indi¬ 
cating  a  good  fyftem  of  education  as  the  great  mean  neceflary 
to  raife  the  minds  of  the  nation  to  a  level  with  the  new  confti- 
tution,’  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  that  has  fuddenly  taken  place 
between  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  and  inveterate  habits  and 
prejudices*  This  opinion  he  fupports  by  the  example  of  all 
anciervt  legiilators ;  but  be  obferves,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
ever  wifhed  to  give  their  refpedlive  nations  fuch'a  turn  of  mind 
ss  might  accord  with  their  particular  inftitutions,  often  contrary 
to  the  natural  difpofition  of  mankind;  whereas  the  Nations 
Aflembly,  difclaiming  all  fyftem,  has  no  other  view  than  to  en¬ 
able  men  freely  to  exercife  their  faculties.  Hence  he  infers  that 
perhaps  the  legUlative  body,  according  to  rigorous  reafon,  ought 
not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave  education  to  the  free  difpolal  of 
pvery  individual,  did  not  the  prefent  circumft^ces  oppofe  fuch 
clofe  attention  toabftra^i  principles ;  were  not  much  to  be  done 
undo  what  has  been  done  amifs,  and  were  there  not  ftudies 
yvhicb  the  magjftrate  ought '  fpecially  to  encourage  and  in- 
fpe<ft.  He  therefore  propofes  putting  the  academies  and  col¬ 
leges  under  the  dire£lion  of  the  adminiftrators  of  departments 
pledted  at  fixed  periods  by  the  people,  in  preference  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power,  which  might  exert  an  undue  influence,  more  fa- 
yourabje  fo  its  own  particular  authority  than  ^  the  public 
■ffcal. 


After 
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.  After  propofing  that  the  candidates  for  a  place  in  an  academy 
(hould  be  pointed  out  by  ^he  people  or  its  reprefentadveS)  and 
the  choice  made  by*  the  academy;,  apd  that  the  profeflbrs 
ihou^d  ^  be  always  mtn  ^  of  acknowledged  merit,  he  pro* 
c^ds  to  confider  whether  the  eftablifliment  of  frec-fchools  be 
adv^tageous,  and  decides  in  the  negative ;  obferving,  with  great 
appe^ance  of  reafon,  tliat  ieilbns  given  gratis  are  given  and  re* 
ceived  with  greater  negligence  than  when  paid  for.  Here  he 
takes  occafion  to  aim  an  oblit)t!6  ftroke  at  fcholaftic  theology, 
and  the  complicated  and  barbarous  legal  fyftem  fet  afide"  by  the 
new  laws,  and  requires  all  inftrudtion  to  be  conveyed  in  the  vul* 
gar  tongue,  though  he  is  far  from  difeouraging  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  languages.  He  would  leave  the  education  and  profeiTion 
of  cvciy  trade  and  calling  perfectly  free,  except  fome  few,  in 
thepra&icc  of  which  the  lives  and,  properties  of  the  public  arc 
^  ftakc,  frpn)  their  ignorance  of  the  means  and  matter  em* 
plo}'ed.  Foremoft  among  thefe  ftands  the  healing  art;  and 
49  princi(>ally  does  our  legiflator/turn  his  attention.  ^  As  it 
depends  almolt  entirely  upon  perfonal  obfervation  and  praiHce, 
would  have  public  Ichools  ^abiiihed  in  the  hbfpitals  of  each 
department;  there  he  would  wiOi  to  unite  the  ftudy  of  phar- 
macyy.  furgery,  and  phyftc,  as  reciprocally  throwing  light  upon 
one  another ;  and  juftly  confidering  empirics  as  a  fcourge  of  the 
people,  would  fuflPer  the  difpenftng  of  no  noftrums ;  but  would 
reward  the  iuventor^of  any  remedy  found  to  be  ufeful  by  expe- 
liment,  and  approved  of  by  competent  judges.  *  < 

While  he  .thinks  a  public  ^education  moft  likely  to  form 
great  men,  he  recommends  the  moft  private  one  for  the  fairer 
fex,  to  ftt  them  for  a  domeftic  lift^  which  he  conliders  as 
their  province;  aivi  in  this  his  opinion  coincides  with  that 
of  J.  J«  Rouftcau,  and  with  the  indications  of  nature,  though 
it  is  much  in  .oppolition  to  the  fyftem  of  fomo  modern -’phi- 
iofophers,  or  rather  what  die  Italians  ,  call  filofofas  tn\  who 
would  wi(h  to  put  into  foft  female  hands  the  rod  of  government^ 
and  the  fword  of,  juftice.  ,  ‘  ' 

He  advifes  the*  ftudy  of  phyfics  as  the  great  means  of  deftroy- 
ing  prejudices,  and  banifliing  the  foife  philofophy  of  the  fchools  ; 
and  here  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  praife  to 
our  countryman  Bacon. 

From  all  the  preceding  reafoninghc  deduces  a  long  feries  of 
'decrees,  which  he  meaned  to  propofe  to  the  National  Affembly, 
and  clofes  his  fpeech  with  fome  general  and  important  remarks. 
Far  from  the  churlifh  difpofttion  of  gloomy  fages,.  who  difdain 
to  mix  the  dkUe  with  the  utiley  and  who  confidcr  the  human 
race  as  mere^nftrunients  of  labour,  he  looks  upon  all  arts  and 
knowledge  as  vain  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  general  ftock  . 
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•f  bappiQe& ;  and^  Hi  purfuancc  of  this  idea,  thinks  that  publics 
feftivals,  inftituted  for  the  reward  of  talents  and  virtues,  would^ 
afford  a  noble  motive  to  emulation. 

The  fubjedt  that  he  thus  glances  upon  at  cloije  of  his  iirft 
fpeech,  becomes  the  direct  objed  of  his  fecond^ .  He  begins  it 
byremarking,  that  if  ancients  were  inferior  to  the  mourns ^ 
in  their  ideas  of  liberty,  and  in  deducing  Axed  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  a  few  great  natural  truths,  they  were  never- 
thelefe  (uperior  in  taking  mankind  by  thdr  fentiuient,  and  in  p er« 
forming  great  things  with  fmall  means;  and  this  he  proves  by 
feme  examples  moit  happily  chofen. 

‘  Zaleucus,*  fays  he,  ‘  whhing  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  luxury 
in  ^e  city,  of  the  Locrians,  had  a  law  proclaimed  permitting 
ftage  dancers  and  courtezans  to  wear  rich  dreil'es,  an4  g<^^ 
and  filver  embroidery*  Some  ftatues  in  a  public  fqn^e 
Lacedemon  were  found  covered  with  dirt ;  and  feveral  ftrangers 
newly  arrived  from  Chio,  were  proved  to  be  guilty  of  the  fafit : 
the  next  day  an  edl£t  of  the  Ephori  appeared,  granting  t^e  inha- . 
bitants  of  that  ifland  the  right  of  committing  freely  ey^ry  kind 
of  infamous  adfions.  Leonida^  at  the  head  of  Huee  hw« 
died  Spartans  who  fo  heroically  defended  the  p;tfs  at  Thermo-^ 
pylae,  ordered  his  foldiers  to  drefs  and  to  pci^ume  themfelyes  as 
for  a  feftivai.  The  fame  herpes  before  they  left  their  fa-^ 
lilies,  certain  that  they,  were  going  to  inevitable  death,  cele*. 
brated  beforehand  their  own  obfe^uies,  by  funeral  games,  in 
prefence  of  their  fathers,  diejf  pothers,  and  their  friends.  In  a 
edamitous  circumftance,  .Fabricius  fetting  at  the  head  of  a 
little  ^my,^on  which  depended  the  falvation  pf  the  Roman  re-  ^ 
public;  made  his  foldiers  fwear,  not  to  conquer  or  die,  but 
Uturn  vihon.^  -  , 

Hence  M.  de  Mirabeau  argues,  that  ^  man,  •  in  his  qpa- 
lity  of  fenfttive  being,  is  lefs  actuated  by  rigorous  principles  than 
by  awful  objedls,  ftriking  images,  grand  lights,  and  deep  emp-^ 
lions.’  He  even  goes  further,  and  fays,  probably  no  go¬ 
vernment  could  long  fubfift,  if^  appealing  limply  to  man’s  rea- 
fon,*  it  negle&ed  to  take  advantage  of  his  p^ons.  ,  with 
due  deference  to  fo  great  a  name,  would  not  this  reafoning, 
carried  one  flep  further,  juftify  the  ignorants  who  pretend  that 
nations  are  not  to  be  governed  unlefs  by  keeping  them  in  the 
fetters  of  fuperftition  and  prejudice ;  and  indeed  the  inftitution 
of  public  games  and  feftivals  has  more  than  once  ferved  die 
caufe  of  defpotifm.  In  the  latter  ages  of  Rome  this  h^ied  bait 
was  held  out  to  the  people,  who,  yielding  to  the  feduftion,  for¬ 
got  their  claim  to  liberty,  and  alked  nothing  but  panem  et  dr* 
cenfes.  In  France  too  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  government 
to  amufe  the  people  that  they  might  forget  their  mifery.  It  m^ 
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alfo  be  remarked,  tiiat  the  author  is  not  very  happy  In  the  exam¬ 
ples  he  adduces  to  give  force  to  his  opinion.  He  cites  thofe  tame 
Haves  the  Chinefe,  the  Peruvians,  humble  idolaters  of  their 
princes,  and  the  Jews  and  Parfees,  whofe  religious  feftivals,  he 
fays,  have  kept  up  the  fanaticifm,  that  has  maae  them  aliens  for 
fo  many  centuries  in  all  the  countries  thev  inhabit.  But  no 
doubt'he  only  means  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  (imilar  Inllitutions, 
when  diredied  towards  a  proper  end.  We  are  alfo  aveffe  to 
fubferibe  to  his  induftioh  from  the  genius  of  the  French  nation, 
‘  endowed,’  he  fays,  *  with  fo  great  a  mobility,  that  to  attach 
it  to  its  laltours,  and  to  preferve  its  tade  and  better  qualities,  it 
feems  neceffary  to  transform  them  into  paffions,  and  to  environ 
them  with  illufions.*  If  the  nation  be  fo  fickle,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  endeavour  to  fix  its  principles  by  the  convidfion  of 
reafon,  which  is  ever  the  fame,  than  by  paffions  ever  fludfuating, 
and  illufions  liable  to  be  difpelled  ? 

•  He  Hands'  on  much  firmer  ground  when,  appealing  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  df  the  Greeks,  he  thinks  public  games  would  tend  to 
make  a-  nation  more  in  love  with  liberty,  and  the  arts  more  ac- 
cbmplifhed  and  more  free.  Here,  .when  comparing  the  different 
circumftances  of  the  times,  he  draws  a  faithful  pidlure  of  the 
fituation  of  France  under  the  old  government,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  a  better  anfwer  than  many  volunaes  that  have  been  written, 
tx>  the  calumniators  of  the  new  order  of  ffiings,  and  which  we 
will  quote  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  his  work, 

•*  *  For  a  lone  time  paft  a  great  nation  groaned  beneath  the 
triple  yoke  of  defpotifm,  priefiho(^,  and  feudality :  thefe  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  tyranny  were  fubdivided  into  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  ramificatioils,'  which  attacked  man  in  the  fmalleft  details 
©f  domeftic  life.  His  rights  were  every  where  forgotten.  "  If 
he  endeavoured  to  a£V,  he  felt'  his  movements  impeded ;  if  he 
Wifhed  to  follow  any  particular  path  of  life,  unjuft  barriers  op- 
pofed  his  ^ffa'ge ;  a  fhadow  of  fociety  rendered  this  cruel  fitu¬ 
ation  ftill  more  diftreffing,  by  giving  it  an  appearance  of  fyftem 
and  regularity.  There  was  a  talk  of  laws,  and  yet  the  fuf- 
ftages  of  the  people  had  nev^  been' taken;  there  was  a  talk 
of  government,  and  yet  adminiftratiori  was  not  refponfible ; 
there  waS'  a  talk'  of  juftice,  and  yet  the  magiftrates  only  pro¬ 
nounced  their  oracles  to  avoid  it  themfelves,  Md  fometimes  to 
execute,  on*  a  larger  fcale,  the  fame  rapines  they  punilhed  when 
on  a  fmaller  one ;  there  was  a  talk  of  a  God,  father  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  of  a  religion  of  peace,  intended  to  unite  men  by 
the  tie  of  fraternal  fentiments,  and  to  give  perfeftion  to  mo¬ 
rality  ;  and  yet  this  God,  and  this  religion,  ferved  as  a  pretext 
for  the  moft  (hocking  barbarity,  as  the  miment  of  the  moft  cruel 
divifions,  and  as  an  inftrument  for  the  violation  of  all  the  rights 
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0f  man,  on  which  are  founded  his  duties,  and  the  morality  of 
his  a^^ions.  The  public  force  was  concentred  in  a  fmall  nunv* 
ber  of  hands;  and  fortune  had  followed  the  fame  road.  In  this 
fine  country,  where  Nature  has  been  lavifli  of  all  her  gifts, 
fcarcely  could  a  few  thoufand  opulent  people  be  counted,  among 
fa  many  millions  of  wretches.  On  one  fide  were  power,  riches, 
furious  caprices,  and  the  difguft  they  engender ;  on  the  other, 
poverty,  abpe^lnefs,  and  that  dreadful  moral  ftate  which  they  ne* 
ceffitate.  I'^hus  every  thing  had  fallen  into  the  loweft  abyfs  of 
corruption;  fome  from  the  excels  of  enjoyment  without  de- 
fires,  and  the  want  of  relation  between  their  circumftances  and 
natural  powers ;  the  others,  from  the  excefs  of  their  neceflities, 
their  extreme  abafement,  and  the  bouhdlefs  diftance  at  which 
chance  had  placed  them  from  beings  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

^  However,  in  the  midft  of  this  diforder,  and,  if  it  mud  be 
faid,  by  a  concatenation  of  effedls  which  made  it  carry  its  re « 
medy  along  with  it,  the  arts  had  been  cultivated ;  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  had  induced  that  of  letters  ;  letters  had  taught 
vs  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  our  reafon ;  and  perhaps  philofophy 
was  raifed  to  that  height  of  perfection,  which  made  our  meta- 
phyficians,  moralifts,  and  writers  on  public  economy,  the  pre- 
ceptors  of  the  nations  then  the  moft  free,  by  nothing  but 
the  fentiment  inceflantly  renewed  of  the  ills  and  outrages  hur 
inan  nature  was  expofed  to  among  us.  On  another  part,  the 
abufes  of  every  kind,  carried  to  their  utmoft  pitch,  were  become 
intolerable  to  the  moft  patient  people  that  ever  exifted;  the  de¬ 
predations  on  the  public  treafury  weakened  every  day  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  monarch ;  the  exceflive  weight  of  taxes  had  ren¬ 
dered  any  further  extenfioh  of  them  impoffible;  and,  by  a 
juft  return,  the  calamities  of  the  nation  began  to  be  felt  by 
their  very  authors,  by  thofe  of  whom,  till  then,  they  had  been 
the  patrimony.* 

M.  Mirabeau  pafles  from  the  comparifon  of  the  political  ftate 
to  that  of  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  with  the  Chriftian  faith, 
and  concludes  that  religion  fhould  have  no  fhare  in  the 
French  feftivals,  which  (hould  be  merely  relative  to  na¬ 
tional  freedom,  and  die  great  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
devoted  to  the  reward  of  excellence  and  merit.  Thus  direfted, 
we  think,  with  this  great  man,  that  even  en^ufiafm  could  not 
be  dangerous. 

The  third  difeourfe  treats  of  the  eftablifllment  of  a  national 
Lyceum;  but  in  the  beginning  our  author  wanders  wide  from 
..  his  fubjedf,  and  almoft  lofcs  himfelf  in  the  abftradt  principles  of 
education.  When  he  afterwards  confiders  it  in  a  more  parti - 
(  cular  light,  he  aptly  calls  it  the  apprenticefhip  of  life,  and  de¬ 
fines  its  real  purpofe  to  be  no  o^er  than  the  fitting  us  to 
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,  receive  and  take  advantage  of  the  impreffions  of  thofe  objcils 
that  moft  frequently  occur  ,  in  the  world.  ‘He  then  proceeds  to 
make  a  long  deviation  to  the  inftitution  of  civil  fociety,  and 
.  aflerts  that  the  whole  fcope  of  law  and  government  is  to  perform 
for  fociety  what  individuals  cannot  do  for  themfelves.  This  axiom 
applied  to  education  is  the  thread  that  leads  him  back  to  bis  fub* 
and  at  length  we  find  him  afoot  in  his  Lyceum.  But 
he  does  not  ftay  long  there.  After  fimply  faying  that  he 
fliould  wifh  the  national  Lyceum  to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  all 
the  arts  and  fciences,  taught  by  the  ableft  profefTors  to  an  hun* 
dred  youths,  the  flower  of  the  difFefent  departments,  he  launches 
out  into  a  long  difcuilion  of  the  advantages  of  method  in  diredt- 
ing  men’s  ideas,  and  looks  u^n  the  art'of  reafoning  juftly,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  Jhing,  as  the  great  fource  whence 
inuft  fpring  the  corredlion  of  the  errprs,  prejudices,  and  in¬ 
veterate  habits,  that  warp  the  human  mind.  His  projedted 
decrees  follow,  indicating  the  arts  and  fciences  which  are  to  be 
taught,  and  which  he  conliders  fucceffively  in  regard  to  their  ge- 
'  tieral  utility,  and  dependence  upon  one  another,  concluding  with 
the  following  ferics,of  maxims,  which  we  heartily  wifh  to  fee 
verified  by  experience ;  namely,  ^  that  reafon  is  nothing  but 
nature  itfelf;  virtue  nothing  but  reafon  carried  into  pradticej 
and  the  art  of  happinefs  nothing  but  that  of  virtue.’ 

The  fourth  difcourfe  treats  of  the  education  of  the  prefump- 
tive  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  the  executive  power.  Here  wc 
decline  following  M.  Mirabeau^’s  reafoning,  becaufe  it  princi¬ 
pally  relates  to  a  great  queftion,  that  has  lince  been  fully  decided, 
in  concurrence  with  his  opinion,  by  the  National  Afl’embly ;  we 
mean  the  compatibility  of  a  monarchical  government  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  The  rules  he  lays  down  for  the  education 
of  the  Prince  Royal  are  of  a  negative  kind,  only  requiring  him 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  fanie  way  as  an  ordinary  citizen. 

In  this  work,  as  in  his  fpeeches  delivered  in  the  fenate, 
Mirabeau  is  giand  in  his  images,  forcible  in  his  expref- 
lions,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  words  ^  felicljfime  audax.^  Some¬ 
times  the  critical  eye  difeovers  a  noble  negligence,  and  fome 
tuggedhefs  that  would  have  been  polifhed  away,  had  he  lived  to 
put  the  laft  hand  to  his  labours.  A  few  repetitions  allb  occur, 
which  we  attribute  to  the'overflowings  of  his  heart  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  liberty  and  a  revolution,  in  which  he  a^^cd  fo  diilin* 
guLfhed  a  part. 
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AnT.XVI.  Veritable  Origine  dcs  Biens  Eccleftajliques.  Fragmem 
Infloriques  it  curieux:  contenant  let  differ enu^  Votes  par  lefqmUes 
It  Clerge  feculier  ei  regulier  de  France  s*e/i  enriche.  Accompagnis 
•  de  Notes  blfioriqiies  et  cr  itiques.  Rediges  par  M.  Rczet.  pp.  416., 
8vo.  Paris,  1790. 

Art.  XVI.  The  true  Origin  of  Eccleficjlical Wealth ;  or^  Curhm 
Hi/lorical  Fragments^  exhibiting  the  different  Methods  by  which 
the  Clergy  of  Franciy  both  fecular  and  regular j  acquired  Riches  \ 
accompfirtied  with  critical  and  hi/lorical  Notes.  By  M.  Rozet. 
pp.  416.  8vo.  Paris,  printed;  and  fold  by  J.  De  Bo^Fe^ 
Gerafd-Street,  London.  1790# 

> 

After  a  fhon  introduction,  rcfpeCting  the  ftatc  of  the 
church  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  condition 
of  the  P'rench  clergy  during  the  fame  period,  M.  Rozet  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cnumcraie  the  different  naeans  by  which  they  acquired 
fo  much  wealth,  and  fuch  extenfive  territorial  polTeinons;  but  as 
it  will  be  Impoffible  for  us  to  follow  him  throughout  his  whole 
catalogue,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  noticing  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  ftriking.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  the  ca- 
jionifation  of  thofe  who  were  benefaClors  to  the  church.  ^  To 
beftow  the  higheft  praifes  on  their  benefactors,  and  even  to  ca- 
nonife  them,’  fays  M.  Rozet,  ‘  but  to  anathematife  thofe  who 
touched  either  the  pofleffions  or  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
and  to  damn  thofe  who  did  not  fubmit  implicitly  to  the  dictates 
«f  their  will,  was  the  policy  formerly  employed  by  ecclcfiaftics  t6 
increafe  their  riches.  We  find,  therefore;  that  Clovis;  Childe- 
bert,  Gontran,  and  Dagobert,  though  cruel  princes,  ufurpers, 
and  exccflively  vicious,  as  well,  as  other  great  perfonages, 
extolled,  exalted,  and  canonifed,  on  account  only  of  their  ini- 
menfe  prodigality  in  regard  to.thexhuich. 

‘  Clotilde,  the  wife  of  Clovis,  and  Radgonde,  the  wife  of 
Clotaire,  who  employed  all  their  treafures  in  making  founda¬ 
tions,  were  canonifed.’ 

‘  The  famous  Brunehault,  whofe  character  is  delineated  in 
hiftory  under  the  blackeft  colours,  who  is  reproached  with  the 
death  of  ten  kings,  or  the  grandfons  of  kings;  who  is  accufed 
of.  prollituting  her  perfon  without  fhame  to  the  young  men 
of  her: court;  whole  ambition  and  intrigues  filled  the  wh(dc 
jringdom  with  trouble,  confufion,  and  mafiacres,  and  who  pe- 
nllied  at  length  by  the  moft  cruel  punifhment,  being  aban¬ 
doned  for  three  days  to  the  fury  of  the  brutal  fokliery,  tied  to 
the  tail  of  an  untractable  horfe,  and  dragged  quite  naked 
through  briars  and  thorns^  and  over  (harp  flints — this  queen  has 
even  had  her  panegyrifts  aad  defenders.  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
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praifes  her  charity,  her  piety,  and  her  governmcrif#  BifKo^ 
Fonurvat  defcribes  her  under  the  image  of  the  graces  ard 
beauty*  Gregory  of  Tours  propofes  her  as  a  model  of  decency, 
virtue,  wifdom,  and  mildnefs.  She  had  done  much  fervice  to 
the  church ;  {he  had  founded  various  monafteries^  and  amongft 
others  that  of  St.  Martin,  d’ Autun^  for  three  hundred  monks : 
the  problem,  therefore,  fays  the  Abbe  Mllot,  may  be  eafily 
rclblvcd/ 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  church  iil  thofe  .early  periods 
had  a  right  to  canonife  whomfoever  they  thought  proper  i  and  it 
was  not  till  the  twelfth  century^ .  under  Alexander  111*  that  this 
prerogative  was  confined  folely  to  the  holy  fee.  Every  bifhop, 
and  even  the  abb6s  of  monafteries^  canoiiiied,  therefore,  without 
much  formality,  all  thofe  who  had  fignalifed  themfelves  by  great 
benefactions  to  the  church.  Hence  that  multitude  of  mn{% 
known  in  fome  places,  but  unknown  in  others* 

To  obtain  wealth,  and  to  fecure  it  when  acquired,*  thefc  cci 
clefiaftics  had  recourfe  alfo  to  anathemas  .and  threats  of  damna^^ 
tion,  which  they  denounced  agaiiill  thofe  who  made  any  au 
tempt  on  their  property  or  privileges.  ‘  Clotaire  I.  having 
alked  fome  money  from  the  bifhops  of  his  kingdom,  Injuriofusj 
the  bifliop  of  Tours,  faid  to  him,  if  you  take  away  that  which 
belongs  to  Gody  God  will  foon  take  away  your  crown^  threatening 
him  at  the  fame  time  with  all  the  wrath  of  St.  Martin.  The  ' 
prince,  ftruck  as  it  were  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  thinkiitg  that 
St.  Martin  was  already  at  his  heels,  prevailed  on  the  bilhop  te 
appeafe  him,  and  with  that  view  gave  him  confidefable  pre-i 
fents,  and  defiftcd  from  his.  demand.  Gregory  of  Tours,  irf 
relating  this  circumftance,  informs  us  alfo,  that  this  Inju'riofuS 
was  an  avaricious  man  who  had  amaiTed  great  treafutes.  The 
following,  is  the  form  of  an  anathema :  ‘  May  your  cyeS  be  Co¬ 
vered  with  darknefs,' becaufe  they  have  coveted!  May  youf 
hands  become  withered,  becaufe  they  have  ftole  !  May  lirch  cf 
your  limbs  as  have  been  partakers  in  your  crimes  lofe  their 
ilrength  !  May  you  continually  labour  without  finding  repofe^ 
and  without  reaping  the  fruit  or  your  toil !  May  fear  and  dif- 
irtay  lay  hold  of  you  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  whether  he 
purfue  you  of  do  not  purfue  you  \  and  may  terror  bVerturri  and 
confume  you  I  May  it  be  your  deftiny  to  be  placed  near  thd 
traitor  Judas,  in  the  land  of  the  dead  and  of  darknefs,  until  youf 
hearts  being  converted  (hall  have  made  full  faiisfadtiont  I  May 
thofe  maledictions  never  forfake  you,  and  never  ceafe  to  perfe- 
cute  you,  as  long  as  you  continue  in  the  fin  of  petverficn! 
Amen;  fo  be  it.’  .  To  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  readers  7ft 
(hall  fubjoin  another :  ‘  May  they  be  curfed  in  town,  and 
curfed  in  the  country !  May  their  children,  their  lands,  and 
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jpiclr  flocks  be  curfcd  with  them  !  Mav  their-  bowels  burft  out 
like  thofc  of  Arius!  May  all  the  malediftions  prorioiinccd  by 
‘Mofes  againft  liars  fall  upon  their  heads  !.  May  they  be  op- 
prefled  with  all  the  horrors  cf  eternal  death  !  May  no  Chriftian 
on  meeting  them  falute  them  !  May  ho  priefl  (ay  mafs  before 
them,  *  confefs  them,  or  adminiflcr  tlie  (aef anient  to  them, 
even  when  at  the  point  of  death,  unlefs  they  repent !  May  they 
have  no  other  burying-placcs  but  thofe  of  alfcs,  in  order  that^  to 
‘prefent  and  future  generations,  they  may  be  an  example  of  op¬ 
probrium  and  malediction  *  Amen ;  fo  be  it/ 

There  were,  however,  fome  people  bold  enoiigH  to  brajre 
thefe  dreadful  anathemas ;  but  if  we  believe  what  the  friends  of 
the  church  have  written,  they  were  punilhed  in  a  moft  fevefc 
manner.  Charles  Martel,  one  of  the  greateft  French  *  fdve- 
rclgris,  who  unfortunately  feizediipon  certain  ecclefiaftical  pof- 
feffions,  in  order  to  procure  money  fufiicient  for  tjie  cxpences  of 
the  Itatc,  and  for  carrying  cri  the  war  hgainft  the  Safacehs,  who 
bad  invaded  the  kingdom,  was,  we  are  told,  damned  without 
mercy.  St.  Eucher,  Bifhop  of  .Orleans,  Kid  a  vifion;  during 
which  the  angel  who  conduced  hirri  to  the  other  world  (hewed 
him  that  unhappy  prince  tormented  both. in  body  and  foiil  in 
.hell,  for  having  taken  away  the  church  property;  and  thus  fuf- 
fering,  not  only  punifhment  for  his  own  fins,  but  for  the  fins  of 
thofe  who  had  oeftowed  that  property.  ‘  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
tomb  of  the  dcceafed  was  found  blackened  by  fire,  and  a  hdrribre 
dragon  occupied  the  place  of  the  corpfe.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  idds 
M.  Rozet,  that  this  fable  was  the  effeft  of  felf-intereft  and  fe- 
venge  ;.but  it  acquired  fo  much  credit,  that  the  people,  and  even 
*thc  fageft  prelates  of  that  period,  received  it  as  truth*. 

Other  methods  cmploved  by  the  clergy  to  acquire  riches 
were,  the  fabrication  of  falfe  titles  and  deeds :  the  exaCling  of 
donations  from  the  faithful  atlheir  death,-  under  the  pain  of ‘de¬ 
priving  them  of  burial ;  feizing  on  the  polTeflions  of  thofe  who 
died  inteftate.  ^  If  it  was  a  kirid  of  crifne,*  continues  M.  Ro¬ 
zet,  ?  to  die  without  confefling,  without  receiving  the  viati¬ 
cum,  or  without  having  made  a  will,  it  was  a  much  greater 
crime  to  die  fuddenly.  Such  an  unhappy  exit  was  always  con- 
fidered  as  a  punifhment  from  God,  wnich  the  deceaied  had 
drawn  down  from  heaven  by  a  life  of  profligacy.  He  w^as  con- 
fidered  as  a  reprobate,  and  no  difference  was  made  between  his 
end  and  that  of  a  fuicide :  it  was  a  mark  of  infamy,  a  fign  of 
damnation,  and  all  his  effeds  were  confifeated  to  the  lords  of 
the  place.  ^^^rgyj  however,  unwilling  to  lofe  riches  to 

wliich  they  thought  they  had  fome  right,  endeavoured  gradually 
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to  deprive  the  lords  of  fo  profitable  a  perquifite.  They  pre. 
tended,  at  fir  ft,'  that  this  confifeation  was  contrary  to  juft  ice) 
ftiat  the  heirs  at  law  ought  not  to  be  abfolutely  deprived  of  the 
light  of  inheriting  the  wealth  of  relations,  though  dead  and 
damned }  and  that  it  was  proper,  that  fome  part  of  fuch  eftates 
ihould  be  employed  for  charitable  pufpofes,  which  ndne  could 
fuperintend  (o  well  as  the  clergy.  By  degrees,  the  clergy 
ufurped  the  power  of  feizing  upon  the  effeds  of  all  thofc  who 
died  inUjlat'e^  and  of  appropriating  them  to  their  own  ufe.* 

One  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  expedients  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  invented  to  procure  riches  was,  to  exad  alms  and  dona< 

'  tions  for  the  forgivenefs  of  fins.  In  former  times  no  perfon 
'could  redeem  his  foul  but  by  penance,  which  was  very  often  of 
a  public  Iiature.  This  peh^ce,  which  was  often  fevere  be¬ 
yond  conception,  lafted  fometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
often  even  during  life,  according  to  the  enormity  of  tile 
crime.  The  finner  Was ‘kept  whole  years  at 'the  door  of  the 
church,  ex[jofed  to  the  eyes  of  everybody,  and  when ‘in  the 
church,;  always  proftfated.  He  was  obliged '"to  wear  a  fhitt 
made  of  hair-cloth';  to  carry  afhes  on ’his 'head ;  'to  fuffer  his 
beard  and' hair  to ’grow;  to  feed  upon  bread  and ‘water ; 'to 
remain  clofel'y  (hut  up,  and  to  renounce  all  correfpondence 
'with  fociety.  Some  of  thefe  penances  prevailed  in  the' eleventh 
'century:  it  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to  add  to  them  a 
'pecuniary  fine,  which  the  priefts  exaaed  before  they  gave  ab¬ 
solution;  .and  provided  this  was  paid,  th£y  readily  difpenfed 
[with  the  reft'of  the  puniflimeht.  In  confequence  or  this  com¬ 
mutation  they.foon  began  to  give  abfolution  only  for  money, 
and  inferred,  fays  the  Abbe  'Vdly,  from  the  neceffity  of  aton- 
•  ing'for  fins  by  alms,  that  every  finner,  that  is  to  fay, ‘all  man¬ 
kind  were  obliged  to  give  fome  donation  t'o  the  ebur^. 

'  i 

[  To  bt  continutd.  j.  ^ 
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miscelIaneous, 


Art.  17.  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  before  SeteSi  Committees  of  the 
Hoife  of  C^^mmons,  in  the  following  Cafes  of  Controverted  EleitionSt, 
n;hs%  Hellfton^  Oakhampton,  FontefraBy  DorcheftcVy  JVnt-tfnf,  ^Hmey 
And  Zetland  \  heard  and  determined  during  the  Firf  Zejjion  of  the 

[Seventeenth  Parliament  of  Great -Britain.  By  Simon  Fraferp  £/f.  of 
Lincoln's  Innp  Barriftr  at  Lavok  pp.  416.  8vo.  6$.  6d.  boards. 

.  Murray.  London,  179U 

I  •  *  *  ' 

I  ^IT'HIS  volume  of  Reports  is  introduced  with  a  very  fcnfible  aivl 
r  X  ^odell  preface,  •  treating  concifely  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  the  manner  in  .which  it  .is  executed.  There  cannot  be  required 
any  apology  for  laying  before  the  public  a  produftion  of  this  kind. 
It  is  only  by  fuch  examples  that  people  can  be  enabled,  in^ future,  to 
form  a  true  judgment. refpe6ling  the  event  of  eleftions  contcfted  un¬ 
der  fimilar  circum (lances.  Mr.  Fraier,  therefore,  is  juftly  entitled  to 
praife,  for  having,  in  conijideration  of  public  convenience,  U'^d^r- 
takena  talk  from  which  he  could  derive  neither  perfonal  gratification 
nor  emolument  t  and  much  more  as  he  has  performed  it  with  equal 
indullrv  and  abilities.  He  informs  us  that  he  deliberated  much  at 
firft,*  whether  he  (hould  condenfe  the  fpeeches  of  the  learned  gesntle- 
mcn  employed  as  counfcl  in  opening  And  fu.mnung  up  the  cafes,  ^into 
one  argument,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Luders,  in 
their  valuable  publications ;  or  whether  he  &Ottld  give  them  more 
fully,  'in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered.  At  lad 'he  deter¬ 
mined,  from  motives  which  do  honour  to  the  liberality  of  his  fen ti-* 
tnents,  |o  give  the.arguments  pf  the  counfel  at,confiderab!e  jength, 
as  by  that  means  he  exp^ed  that  they  Would  appear  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  .The  report  of  the  arguments  in  the  different. cafes^  .as^  far 
as  we  can  judge  without  aunculat*, evidence,  appears  to  be'  corteft  ; 
and  in  delivering  them>  Mr.  Fr^er  .feems  to  nave  avoided  ifepeii- 
tion  as  much  as  pofTible.  On  the  whole,  the  work,  as  executod/has 
an  undeniable  claim  to  utility ;  and  affords,  at  the  fame  time,  a'  very 
favourable  fpecimen  of  the  dOigcmceniKl  .prafefiional  abilities  of  the 
young  barriller. 


Aar.  18.  jf  Treatife  upon  the  Lavjs  of  England  etovo  in  Force  for 
ite  Recovery  of  Deitp  pointing  out  the  maiy  Abides  of  them  ;  toga  her 
voith  a  Plari for  adminifiering  more  feedy  andy^us table  JuJlice  to  Qrt- 
^Ai^.ors  and  touebters.  By  John.Prujeany^  Efq.  of  Gray* s  - Inn.  jgp.  135', 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  Sewell.  London,' 1791.  . 


Mr.  -Prujean,  .in,  a  very  fenfi^le  manner,  takes  a.  retrofpeft  of  the 
laws  for  the  recovery  of  debt  jProm*  the  'eariieff  tiinb.  ‘  He  quotes 
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Lord  Bacon’s  opinioni  and  mentions  the  draught  of  a  bill  which  his 
lordfliip  had  intended  to  bring  into  parliament  on  this  fubjeft.  He 
points  Out  the  infamous  arts  made  ufe  of  by  money-lenders  to  entrap 
the  inexperienced  and  the  unwary,  points  out  feveral  remedies,  and 
recommends  a  plan  by  which  the  debtor’s  fituation  might  be  rendered 
more  comfortable,  without  prejudicing  the  claim  of  the  creditor. 

Art.  19.  The  Repuhlican  refuted  %  in  a  Series  0/  hiographlcal,  critical^ 
and  political  St  figures  on  Ihomas  Paine*  s  Rights  of  Man,  By  Charles 
Harrington  Elliot,  E/q.  pp.  102.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Richardfon.  Lon* 
don,  1791. 

This  champion  enters  the  field  of  political  controverfy  as  a  fecond 
to  Mr.  Oldys.  They  both  may  feem,  indeed^  to  do  too  much  honour 
*to  Mr.  Paine,  by  their  formd  attack  of  his  principles.  But,  ex* 
clufive  of  this  circumftance,  there  remains  fome  doubt  of  their 
having  fully  refuted  his"  notions  of  government.  His  perfonal 
charaaer,  as  might  be  cxpecled,  gains  nothing  from  the  invefti- 
gation. 

Art.  20.  General  Regulations  for  the  InfpeBion  and  Control  of  all  the 
\  Prifns  ;  together  ivieh  the  Rules,  Orders,  Bye-laiv's,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Goal  and  Penitentiary-Houfe,  for  the  County  of  Gloucefer^ 
’made,  publifsed,  and  declared  at  a  General  or  garter -SeJJions  of  the 
Peace,  Ijolden  by  Adjournment  on  the  15/i  of  July,  1790,  and  confirmed 
^  by  the  Judges  of  AJJis^c,  at  the  Affixes  held  for  the  Jaid  County  on  the 
tth  of  Auguf,  1790.  Second  Edition.  Glouceftcr,  printed,  pp.  42. 
‘  8vo.  2S.  6a.  Cadell,  London. 

A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  the  firll  edition  of  this  excellent 
pamphlet,  which,  we  are  glad  to  find  from  a  fecond  impreifion,  has 
been  well  received  by. the  public.  It  merits,  as  we  formerly  re¬ 
marked,  the  attention  of  every  county  in  England  ;  and  does  great 
honour  both  to  the  judgment  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  county  of  Gloucefier ;  whofe  truly  laudable  public  condudl  we 
hope  to  fee  adopted  over  the. kingdom. 

Art.  21.'  Moderate  Politics  devoted  to  Britons,  pp*  194*  8vo.  3s. 
'  ’  Walter.  London,  1791.  ‘  • 

This^treatife  takes  a  view  of  the  feveral  parts  of.  the  Britilh  confti- 
j^tion ;  and  indeed  it  mud  be  confelTed  that  the  author  fieers  with 
great  judgment  between  the  quickfands'of  arlftocracy  and  the  fhoals 
of  democracy—  •  * 

■  m.^vult.evitare  Chary bdem^  ' 

But  at  the  fame  time  non  incidet  in  S^llam\—diA\%  bbfervations  are 
worthy  of  ferious  attention.  '  . 

Art.  22.  Canfideratious  on  the  Matter  of  Libel.  Su^eped  by  Mr. 
Fox* s  Notice  in  Parliament  of  an  intended  Motion  on  that  SubjeB* 
pp.  29.  8vo.' IS.*  Johnibn.  London,  1791. 

The  matter  of  libel  has  ^ready  been  diicufTctL  both  judicially  and 
in  parliament,  with  great  ability.  The  defign  of  ^  prefent  writer 
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is  to  diveft  the  fubjeft*  of  all  technical  obfcurity,  and  to  call  'the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  people  to  the  political^  as  well  as  the  legal  confider- 
ation  of  it.  His  obfervations  are  in  general  well  founded^  and  his 
rcafoning  perfpicuous. 

Art.  23.  A  Treat ife  on  the  Kin£s  Po^er  of  granting  Pardons  in 
Cafes  of  Impeachment.  By  Heneage,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  tJigb 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  pp.  26,. 
4to.  2s.  Payne.  London^  1794.  ^ 

This  traft  is  printed  from  a  raanufcript  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  and  which,  at  his  death,  was  purchafed  by 
the  prefent  poffdTor  of  it,  with  the  reft  of  that  gentleman’s  manu- 
feripts.  Having  been  cited  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ,in  a  late  debate 
on  a  very  important  queftion,  and  fome  doubt  having,  on  that  occai 
fion,  been  exprefled  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  manufeript, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  lay  the  traft  before  the  public  in  its  prefent 
form.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  opinion  delivered  by  Lord  Notting¬ 
ham  in  this  tradl,  differs  from  that  which  he  delivered  and  afled  on 
upon  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford.  His  lordOiip  declares  himfel/ 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  power.of  pardoning  is  vefted 
in  the  king. 

Art.  24.  Valnahle  Secrets  ih  Arts  and  Trades*,  or,  approved  Dirrc^ 
tions  from  the  beji  Artijis,  for  the  various  Methods  of  engraving  on 
Brafs,  Copper,  or  Steel ;  the  Compoftion  of  Metals ;  the  Compofetion 
of  Varnifhes  *,  of  Majiichs,  Cements,  Sealing-Wax,  h^c.  Of  the  Glafs 
Manufailory,  various  Imitations  of  Precious  Stones  and  French  Pafe. 
Of  Colours  and  Painting,  ufefid  for  Carriage  Painters*,  of  painting  on 
Paper ;  Compof  tions  for  Limners ;  T ranfparcnt  Colours ;  Colours  '  to 
dye  Skins  or  Gloves  *,  to  colour  or  varnijh  Copper-plate  Prints ;  of 
fainting  on  Glafs ;  of  Colours  of  all  Sorts for  Oil,  Water,  and  Crayons ; 
of  preparing  the  Lapis  Lazuli  to  make  Ultra  Marine  ;  of  tbe  Art  hf 
Gilding ;  dying  Woods,  Bones,  ^c.  T^  Art  of  cafiing  in  Moulds  *,  of 
making  ufejul  Sorts  of  Ink  ;  Wines ;  Compofetion  of  Vinegars  ;  Liquors ; 
Effential  Oils,  the  ConfeBionary  Bifenefs ;  the  Art  of  preparing 
Snuffs,  Iffc.  tf  taking  out  Spots  and  Stains  i  Art  of  Fi/hing,  Birek^ 
catching,  lAc.  Containing  upwards  of  One  Thoufand  approved  Re¬ 
ceipts  relative  to  Arts  assd  Trades,  pp.  35^*  i^ixto.  3^*  fewed* 
Parfons.  London,  1791. 

This  work  appears  to  be  an  indifferent  compilation  of  various  fe- 
crets  in  the  arts  and  trades.  .  Some  ufeful  diremons  and  receipts  are 
given  refpe^ng  the  art  of  engraving.  We  meet  likewife  with  many 
obfervations  relatkre  so  the  cominations  and  compofitions  of  metals  : 
the  art  of  vamiihing,  of  making  maftiebs  and  cementations ;  cu- 
riofities  in  Glafs  and  precious  ftones;  the  mixture  of  colours  in  paint¬ 
ings  the  art  of  gilding ;  dying  wood,  bones,  ivory,  &c.  with  various 
ineibods  of  moulding.  On  tne  whole,  this  colle^ion  mu  ft  be  ufeful 
to  the  artift,  as  well  as  to  many  manufadturers  1  and  may  befides 
|}Sbrd  not  a  little  gratification  to  xm  curiofi^  of  others^  '* 
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A%  t^  25.  Debatu  in  the  General  Affimhly  of  the  Church  of  ScotlanJ^ 
^4  taking  into  ConJUcraiion  an  Oofcrtare  from  Jedburgh  refpeding  the 
Ali%  May  27,  1790.  To  njohicb  it  added,  a  Speech  of  Lord 
hanfdonun,  on  occafonal  Conformity,  1719*  pp*  82.  8vo.  is. 
Pridden.  London,  1791. 

Ifhefe  debates  wer6  occafioned  by  an  orerture  from  the  prefbytery 
of  Jedburgh,  complaining  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  obliged,  iii  ord^  to  hold  any  ofiice  in  the  BritiOi  empire, 
10  take  the  facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  £ng. 
land.  This  the  preftytery  alledged  was  an  Infringement  of  the  Union, 
and  deprived  them  of  rights  which  they  were,  by  it,  entitled  to  as 
Britilh  fubjeAs.  They  werefore  wifh'ed  the  General  AffemHv,  as  the 

{^aardians  of  the  religious  eftabliihment  of  Scotland,  to  talte  every 
egal  and  conftitutional  mode,  and  to  embrace  the  earlieft  opportu. 
nity,  to  obtain  efFcftual  relief  from  the  aft  of  the  parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  commonly  called  the  Tell  Aft,  as  affefting  the  members  of  the 
national  church  of  Scotland. 

The  debate  on  this  fulrieft  is  carried  on  with  great  acutenefs,  and 
snach  knowledge  of  the  lubjeft.  The  reader  will  find  here  all  that 
thn  be  faid  on  cither  fide  of  the  queftlon,.  and,  after  the  pcrufal, 
will  conceive  much  higher  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  kirk  than 
Engliihmen  in  general  entertain.  The  debate^  in  truth,  is  condufted 
.with  equal  vigour. and  temper,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  fociety 
now  exilting,  or  that  ever  did  exill. 

The  annexed  fpecch  of  Lord  Lanfdown  in  1719,  agaihft  repealing 
the  bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity,  will  be  difpleafing  to 
'fomc,  and  be  reliihed  by  others.  As  a  compoiitton  it  certainly  ha$ 
iherit. 


NOVEtS,  &c. 

Art.  a6.  The  School  for  Widtnos\  a  Uo^veh  By  Clara  Bee^vCy  Au* 
tkor  ^ the  Old  EngUfit  Baron,  pp.  864.  izmo.  3  vols.  9s.  Hook- 
ham.  London,  1791* 

The  notel  before  us  has  afforded  us  fomc  eritertainmenti  but  by 
no  means  eqdal  to  that  which  the  former  prOduftions  Of  this  lady  have 
tommuniedted.  The  htad  and  Jrqkt  of  the  ftory  tend  to  incul¬ 
cate  anri-tnatrimonial  fentiments.*  1  he  two  widows,  Mrs.Striftland 
and  Mrs.  Darn  ford,  have  both  been  relieved  by  death  from  unworthy 
hufbartds,  and  fiudiOnAy  avoid  any  fecond  tifit  to  the  pale  of  Hymen. 
•Their  adventures  are  no/tl,  intcrefting,  and  derfttp  mt  the  modefy  ^ 
nature.  There  are  feveral  agreeable  eptfodes  inti^uced,  paritcuLrly 
Bedderfifus  Story,  and  The  Fair  ttalians^  We  cannot  .conceive,  how¬ 
ever,  by  whal  mies  of  poetical  juftice  Captain  Maurice  it  fo  puniibed. 
His  condnft,  (ave  in  a  few  inilances,  is  ancxcepitiotiabfc  %  ahd  yet  he 
is  treated  as  xYit  jmft  mferabk  ntaiet  under  hcaveh*' 

Aathori  certainly  pt^efs  the  power  of  hfe.Mid  cieath,  mifery  and 
felicity ;  it  muft  ntH  therefore  be  wondered  at  if  fometimes  they  exf^ 
cife  their  power  rather  ariJh(r€ticalfy.JXht  ftjrle  of  this  npvel  is  eafy 
well  adapted  to  narration ;  and#  on  the  whole#  though  the  School  far 
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TfrUttVii  h  x^ot  eqi^d  to  the  OA/  Baron,, yet  it  is  infioitel/  fiir. 

perior  tp  the  ecnexali^  of  modern  novels,  and  may  be  perufed  with 
plc^nre  and  utis£a&^n. 

Art.  27.  7*he  Hifiory  of  Sir^  Geoffrey  Reftlefs  and  iis  Brother  Ch‘arlfs» 
SytbiAuibortftheTriJler.  ppi  379.  iimo.  2  voh.  53,  Lowndcf. 
'  London,  1791. 

This  is  a  very  mediocre  performance  indeed.  A  feries  of  common 
and  uninterefting  incidents  are  thrown  together  in  an  unlkilful  man* 
ner;  and  it  (hould  feem  as  if  the  hiftory  were  written  to  anfwer 
other  porpofes  than  thofe  of  entertainment  or  inftru^lion.  The  pur- 
petTes  we  allpdc  to  are  political.  ^  \ 

Art.  28.  AlvareK  ;  or,  IrreJiJiihU  SeduBion.  A  S^anijb  Tale.  Dy* 
dicat ed  to  bis  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pp.  258.  *  12 mo. 
■js^  Richardfon.  London,  1791. 

The  only  thing  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  novel  is  the  beauty, 
of  the  type,  and  the  linenefs  of  the  paper.  The  publiftier,  no  doubt, 
was  fenfible  that  the  work  required  thofe  adventitious  aids.  Indeed 
it  is  written  in  a  very,  very  mediocre  ftyle.  Its  tendency  is  bad,,  and 
it  may  contribute  foroething  to  increafe  the  depravity  of  a  de^aved. 
'igc.  We  cannot  therefore  recommend  the  perufal  of  it.  ‘ 

Art.  29.'  Tie  Vale  of  Felicity  \  or,  Syl'van  Happinefs  pourtrayed  in 
'  a  Series  of  Letters,  moral  and  entertaining.  By  a  Lady.  PP*  408. 
i2(no.  a  vols.  js.  Hamilton.  London,"  1791.  / 

We  were  extremely  happy  when  we  had  made  our  cfcape  from  this 
Vale  of  Felicity  ,  into  which  we  are'forry  we  cannot  advile  any  of  our 
readers  io‘ enter. 

A^r.'  ^o.  Carfery  Remarks  on  fome  of  tie  ancient  Englijh  Poets,  par^^ 
ticularly  Milton,  pp.  58.,  8vo.  3s.  London,  1 791.  " 

^hefe  Remarks  are  fo  far  from  being  curfory  or  flight,  that  there 
afc  few  readers  who  ipay  not  profit  from  pcrufing  them.  The  author 
thinks  for  himfelf,  and  writes  like  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  ‘He 


thinks  for  himfelf,  and  writes  like  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  ‘He 
diicoVers  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  old  Englifli  literature,;  and  ii 
a  warm  admirer  of  all  thofe  labours  which  have  any  tendency  to*  ex¬ 
plain  and  illuftrate  the  beauties  of  it.  Of  Shakfpeare  and  his  coxnt 
mutators  he  fays  but  little ;  if  is  Milton  on  whofe  merits  and  de*^ 
feds  he  moft  enlarges.  And,.notwithftanding  what  has  been  writtcii 
oh  the  genius  and  learning  of  this  poet,  our  author^s  obferyadons  arc 
not  deficient  in  novelty.  The  very  difrefpeftful  treatment  which  l^il- 
tpn’s  politics^  hath  drawn  upon  his  name,  even  in  this  enlightened 
OUT  author  embraces  eyery  opportunity  of  repelling.'  Bpt  in  ret^t- 
ing  the  injuries  of  a  favourite  author,  he  never  oiicc  forgets  re- 
fed  he  owes  to  himfelf.  And  while  he  expdfes  ife  Umerity  ojF  the 
erttic  he  regards  his  abilitlw  as  eminent,  and  only  rents' their  yif- 
appiication.  His  remarks  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  p^ucal  OTtiafin, 
and  cannot  fail  to  afford, much  valuable  afljftahce  m  iBuftratmg,  ck-* 
jtoipg,  or  ediiihg  any,  of  our  pld  finglilK  |>oei.s. 
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Art.  31.  Thi  Political  Sonffter;  ory  Avouch  on  thi  Times  on  nsarioui 
.  SaljeSSy  and'  adapted  to  common  Tunes.  The  Sixth  Edition^  hvith 
Additions*  By  John  Freeth*  pp.  196.  l2ino.  3s.  6d.  Pearfbn, 
Birmingham.  1790.  •  .  . 

Honeft  John  Frecth>  we  doubt  not,  is  an  enteitaining  compa* 
nion.  His  Tongs  rife  neither  to  wit  nor  elegance,  but  they  contain 
no  little  (hare  of  humour,  and  have  often,  we  dd^  fay,  delig^cd 
Ais  auditors  at  Birmingham. 

DIVINITY. 

I  .  »  . 

Art.  32.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  Wor* 
Jhipj*  .Bjf  Gilbert  Wakefield y  B.  A*  late  Fellow  ofjefus  College y  Cam^ 

*  tridge*  8vo.  IS.  Deighton.  London,  1791. 

Our  readers,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  all  the  bold 
dlfcuflions  of.  the  prefent  age,  will,  perhaps,  wonder  what  can  be 
further  faid  on  the  expediency  of  public  wor(hip.  What  then  will 
be  their  wonder  when  they  find  a  gentleman,  a  fcholar,  one  who  has 
liecn  of  the  miniftry  in  the  church  of  England,  and  profclTes  to  be  a 
believer  in  Revelation,*  difclaimiiig  againft  public  w6r(hip,  and  ar¬ 
guing  not  only  on  the  inutility,  but  impiety,  either  of  a  public  for¬ 
mulary  or  extempore  addrefs  to  the  Deity.  Short  as  this  pamphlet 
ii,  it  would  require  a  greater  length  of  authority  and  difeuflion  than, 
our  lirnlts  admit  to  anfwer  it  with  that  precifion  the  boldnefs  of  our 
author's  opinions,  and  the  celebrity  of.  his  name,  feem  to  require. 
We  (hall  therefore  wait  with  patience  dll  this  talk  is  executed  by 
men  of  leifure  and  talents  equal  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  having 
briefly  dated  Mr.  Wakefield’s  arguments,  content  ourfelves  with  a 
Angle  remark. 

..Mr.  Wakefield  obferves,  that,  by  the  new  covenant,  all  obfervai 
tlons  of  days  and  feafons,  even  fabbatical  rites,  are  abolilhed,  con- 
fequendy  that  Chrift  has  appointed  no  day,  or  mode  of  public  prayer ; 
that  in  all  the  inflances  of  our  Saviour^s  praying,  he  is  deferib 
cd  as  retiring  from  the  world,  and*  even  from  his  immediate 
followers ;  that  in  his  *  direflions  concerning  prayer,  he  confiders 
temple  worlhip  as  hypocritical,  and  advifes  redrement  to  the  clofet 
Wttn‘  the  greateft  pcfEble  fecrecy;  that  it  is  impolEble  for  us  to 
judge  what  is  g9od  for  us,  and  confequently  abfurd  to  afle  any  thing 
beyond  the  coihpendious  fummary  our  Lord  has  left  us ;  that  to 
mod  men  (our  author,  we  prefume,  judges  from  himfelf )  attendance 
on  public  worfhip  is  tedious  and  irkfome,  and  incohfident  with  ov 
Saviour’s  promife  of  an  eafy  yoke  and  light' burthen. . 

'  A* very  few  objeflions  are  conlidered.  That  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is 
in  thd  plural  number  ‘  O^r  father.’ — ^That  the  apoftles  prayed  in  con¬ 
cert  on  tHe'ele^on  of  a  new  brother — that  they  ad  vile  the*  believers 
Aot  to  omit  alfembUng  themfelves  together — that  they, were  daily  in 
the  temple 'prV^png.  The  anfwers  to  thefe  are  Ihort;  and  we  con¬ 
ceive  our  author  might  have  dated  a  few  more  objeftions.  But  leav- 
Tng  the  fubjeA'to  abler  hands,  we  would  .be  glad  to  know  how  the 

ilhterate  and  laboribus  clalTes  of  mankind  *'kre  to  addrefs*  themfelv^^ 
,  ( a  w  ^  ‘  to 
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Art.  35.  A  SermoM,  prtachtd.at  tbi  Parljh  Church  of  Su  Peter^s^  //i 
,  Carmarthen,  on  Sunday,  Qdober  10,  1 790,  for  the  Btneft  of  a  Sun^ 
day  School,  and  tublijhed  at  the  Requef  of  the  Managers  of  the  Cha^ 
rity.  By  Charles  Symmons,  R.  D*  of  Clare  Hall,  Cofubridge,  and 
ReBor  of  Narheih,  in  the  County  of  Pembroke,  pp.  40.  8vo.  Glo- 
cellcr  printed,  for  Williams,  London. 

Wc  much  regret  that  the  frequency  with  which  this  fubje^l  is  fub- 
initc^  to  the  public  (bould  prevent  our  dilating  upon  it  with  fo  much 
accuracy  as  its  importance  entitles  it  to. — Mr.  Symroons's  fermon 
abounds  with  juft  and  humane  obfervadons,  and  as  much  novelty  as 
the  fubjeft  admits. 

AfcT.  36.  The  Love  of  Chrifl  the  Source  of  genmne  Philanthropy^  A 
Difeourfi  on  2  Cor,  v.  14,  ij,  occafiontd  by  the  Death  of  John  Thorn^ 
ion^  E/q,  late  of  Clapham,  Surry:  containing  Obfervations  an  bis 
Char oRer  and  Principles,  pp.  50.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon,  &c. 

This  difeourfe,  it  feems,  was  not  intended  to  be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  but  written  by  a  friend  of  the  deceafed  from  fuggeftions  which 
arofe  in  his  own  mind  fron^  that  event.  The  author’s  objeA  is  to  (hew 
that  all  the  amiable  traiu  obferved  in  Mr.  Thornton’s  charader 
arofe  from  his  religious  principles.  In  doing  this  he  divides  his  Tub* 
jedl,  by  conlidering,  I,  The  moft  ftriking  peculiarities  in  the  cha- 
lader  of  the  deceafed.  II.  I'he  religious  principles  that  gave  rife 
10  this  peculiarity  of  character  and  condu6\  :  and  111.  That  the  fame 
principles,  wherever  they  cxill,  mull  of  courfc  produce  the  fame  cfFcdls, 
allowing  indeed  for  difference  in  iituacion,  natural  temper,  and  otlier 
things  of  a  like  kind. 

The  divifion  of  the  fubjeft  is  well  attended  to  by  the  author,  and 
.riie  charadler  well  deferibed  ;  but,  on  the  moft  impartial  review,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  much  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  charafter  arofe 
from  the  amiable  peculiarities  of  his  temper;  and  that,  had  his  re- 
'  Kgious  opinions  been,  to  ufe  the  common  expreffion,  more  liberal, 
his  charities  would  have  been  more  general,  and  perhaps  more  ufefuK 
His  induftry  and  gcncrofity,  in  putting,  men  of  his  own  perfuafion 
into  parochial  churches,  the  prefentation  to  which  he  had  purchafed, 
is  well  known  to  have  been  produAive  of  great  inconveniences  to  the 
parifhioners;  many  of  whom  were  thus  driven  to  conventicles,  or 
diftant  parifhes.  While  wc  fay  this,  we  wiffi  it  to  be  underllood  that 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  higheil  refped  to  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  ;  but  a  ftrong  bias  to  any  particular  fet  of  opinions  is  often 
injurious  to  the  general  caufe  of  benevolence. 

Jn  commenting  on  the  laft  divifion,  our  author  we  think  a  little 
vnfortunate  in  obferving,  that  when  fuch  fentiments  as  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  animate  the  bread  of  a  king,  they  form  a  David.  If  fo,  we 
iincercly  hope  they  never  will  again  animate  the  bread  of  any  king: 
but  we  arc  willing  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton’s 
principles  than  to  fuppofe  they  ever  could  produce  a  character  fimilar 
to  the  Jewilh  hero,  who,  though  in  fpme  things^a  very  valuable  in-, 
ftrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  cannot  be  propofed  as  an  obje^ 
of  general  imitation. 

. .  4  /ir 
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PJ  cafting  our  eyes  over  the  political  hemifpherc  of  the  North 
we  Add  little  new,  at  prefent,  to  engage  our  attention.  The 

KING  OF  SWEDEN, 

whofc  finances  arc  certainly  much  deranged  ^  his  late  warlike 
operations  againft  Ruffia,  has  found  it  neceflary  to  convoke  a 
diet.  While'  regal  power  is  held  in  lb  little  eftimation  in  fome 
nations  of  Europe,  this  may  be  a  dangerous  expedient.  By 
convoking  the  ftates  general  Louis  XVI.  paved  the  way  for  the 
French  revolution.  Guftavus  III.  is  a  prince  of  acknowledged 
bravery,  and  he  poffefTes  confiderablc  abilities  in  the  cabinet; 
but  his  fubjefts  do  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied  with  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  his  cohdudt.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  fome  of 
bis  expeditions  againft  .  the  Ruffians,  his  foldicrs  and  officers 
openly  refufed  to  follow  him.  For  fome  time  paft'he  has  Ihewn 
a  great  inclination  to  take  an  adlive  part  in  fupport  of  the 
French  emigrants  ^  and,  Ihould  he  do  fo,  it  is  more  than  pro-^* 
bable  that  he  rtiay  provoke  difturbances  which,  perhaps,. he  may 
noit  be  able  to  quell  with  the  fame  eafe  as  he* effected  the. me¬ 
morable  revolution  in.the  vear  1772._ 

The  change  in  the  conftitution  of 

POLAND 


Is  ddt  entirely  ‘  brought  to  a  conclufion,  as  the  Elc<ftor  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  crown  is  offered,  has  not  yet  formally 
'declared  his  determination  of  accepting  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  diet  has  been' engaged  in  very  warm  difputcs  concerning  the 
difpolal  of  the  Starojiies^  a  kind  of  tenures  or  fiefs  of  the  crown, 
the  produce  of  which  is  beftowed  on  certain  individuals,  either 
from  favour  or  rcniuneration.  Many  families  of  the  equeftrian 
order  find  the  revenues  arifing  from  thefe  gifts  a  very  conve- 
litent  addition  to  their  fortunes ;  and  frequently  exert  their  in-» 
tereft  to  obtain  them.  Till  a  few  years  ago  the  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  to  them  was  vefted  in  the  king ;  but  he  was' deprived  of 
this  patronage  in  1775  by  tlie  decilion  of  a  diet  under  the  in- 
n'^eiice  of  the  court  of^Peterftmrgh,  which  wiflied.  to  abridge 
“  ihe  prerogatives  of  the  crown.'  Even  then  it  was  debated  whe- 
I  *  -  '  .  *  •  .  ther 

•4  '  *« 
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ther  or  not  the  deftination  of  the  Starojlus  fhould  be  reformed, 
and  their  revenues  applied’  to  the  fervice  of  the  public  i  but  a 
fpirit  of  oppofition,  fupported  by  the  power  of  the  poffeffors, 
made  their  titles  be  refpe&ed ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  during 
their  lives,  no  innovation  (hould  take  place.  The  holders  of 
thefe  tenures  were  obliged  formerly  to  pay  a  fourth  part  of  their 
revenue  to  the  crown  j  Butj  by  one  of  thofe  abufes  common  in 
the  civil,  political,  and  economical  order  of  the  republic,  they 
p,^id,  for  a  certain  time,  fcarcely  the  twentieth  part.  The  diet 
of  1775,  however,  reftored  matters  to  their  original  footing, 
and  fubjecled  the  poHefrors  of  the  Starojlies  to  the  payment  of  a 
full  fourth.  In  confequence  of  the  late  revolution,  fome  of  the 
moft  ftrenuous  advocates  for  innovation  infiftcd  that  thefe 
rojliti  (hould  be  appropriated  entirely  to  the  ufe  of  the  republic. 
One  party  contended  that  their  whole  produce  Ihould  be  car- 
ried  to  the  treafury  \  and  another,  that  they  ihould  be  put  up  to 
fale,  and  the  money  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  lu 
the  committee  of.  the  conftitution  and  domains,  to  which  this 
matter  was  referred,  the  latter  propofjtion  was  adopted ;  but 
when  reported  in  the  diet  it  met  with  violent  oppofition.  Among 
others  who  fpoke  againft  it  was  the  king^s  brother,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  point  out  the  injuftice  and  danger  of  fuch  a  meafure, 
which,  he  affirmed,  would  ^rm  a  thoufand  citizens  againft  the 
diet  and  the  conftitution^  Count  Potocki,  Maribal  of  Lithur 
ania,  fuppOrted  the  arguments  oif  the  Prince,  and  cautioned  the 
diet  not  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  French  national  affembly, 
who,  by  confifeating  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  depriving 
the  nobility  of  their  rights,  had,  he  thought,  been  guilty  of  ag 
act  of  violence  which  could  not  be  juftified  even  by  the  fpecious 
plea  of  ftatc  neceflity.  ‘  Beware,’  he  added,  ‘  ot  imitating,  in 

*  this  point,  a  people  fo  worthy  of  our  attention  in  other  re- 
‘  fpedts.  The  faults  which  they  have  cominitted  proceed  only 
‘  from  one  error.  They  have  always  confidered  mankind  in  a 

*  general  point  of  view,  and  loft  fight  of  individuals.  They 

<  wilhed  to  be  juft  towards  all,  and  have  been  unjuft  towards 

*  particular  bodies.  They  have  taken  the  members  of  civil  fo- 
‘  ciety.  for  ideal  beings,  or  geometrical  figures,  upon  which 
‘  they  could  form  (yftematic  reafopings  by  abftra^ion,  without 

*  taking  men  as  they  really  are.  When  legiflators,  diving  into 
‘  theory,  decide  on  the  totality  of  mankind,  and  foar  with  a 

<  cool  indifference  above  the  lot  of  individuals,  they  Qiay  indeed 
^  eftablilh  fome  abftrafl  truths ;  but,  in  their  application,  thefp 
^  truths  muft  infallibly  produce  multiplied  a^s  of  iiijuftlcc, 

^  which  may  fix  an  indelible  ftigma  on  the  founded  and  moi^ 

^  incontrovertible. maxims.  The  mind  wjll  dways  approve  and 

^  2ldopt  thefe  grand  general  truths ,  but  a  heart  truly  generous, . 

*  and 
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<  and  wanned  with  the  love  of  virtue,  will  not,  in  many  cafc% 

<  fuSer  them  to  be  applied  to  practice/  Poland,  it  would  ap* 
pear,  is  at  prefeht. nearly  in  a  fimilar  fituation  with  France.  The 
people,  upon  the  whole,  are  pleafed  with  the  revolution,  be* 
caufe  it. reftores  to  them  their  rights;  but  the  nobility  are  cha* 
grilled,  becaufe'  it  deprives  them  of  part  of  their  authority. 
This  deliberation  refp^ing  the  fale  of  the  ^torcJlUs^  which,  it 
is  (aid,  has  been  finally, carried  in  the  diet,  threatens  ftiU  further 
to  ftrengthen  the  party  of  the  malecontents.  At  the  bead  of 
tbefe  are  the  Bifhop  of  Wilna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  difpofa* 
tionj  Count  Potbeki,  general  of  artillery,  formidable  as  well  by 
his  eminent  qualities  and  the  patriotifm  he  has  difplayed.  on 
many  occafions,  as  by  his  birth  and  fortune ;  Count  Rzeufhi, 
petty  general  of  the  crown ;  -  and  the  grand  general  Count 
Branichi,  nephew  by  his  wife  to  Prince  Potemkin,  and  onfe  of 
the  heirs  to  the  rich  fucceffion  of  that  fortunate  warrior.  Some 
of  thefe  chiefs  were  lately  aflembled  at  Jaffy,  and  ftrong^  fufpi* 
cions  have  been  entertained  that  they  were  there  concerting 
meafures  with  the  Ruffian  plenipotentiaries  to  overturn  the  new 
conftitution.  This  idea,  together  with  the  incertitude  of  the 
intentions  of  Ruffia,  has  perhaps  hitherto  prevented  the  , 

/  ELECTOR  OF  SAXONY 

from  giving  a  definitive  anfwer  refpetSlirig  his  acceptance  of  tlic 
crown.  He  delircs,  firft,  to  have  a  clear  and  precife  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  interior  ftate  of  tlie  republic,  of  .its  foreign  con¬ 
nexions,  and  particularly  of  thofe  with'  Ruffia.  He  wiflies, 
above  all,  to  know  what  are  the  prefent  fentiments  of  the  court 
of  Peterfburgh,  regarding  tho(e  principles  which  it  guaranteed, 
with , other  powers,  by  the  treaty  of  1775 ;  and,  for  elucidating 
this  point,  he  advifes  the  republic  to  make  a  formal  notifica- 
cation  to  that  court  of  the  new  conftitution,  and  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  hereditary  fucceffion,  in  the 
iame  manner  as  was  made  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
After  a  warm  debate,  in  which  feme  of  the  members  confidered 
the  guarantee  of.the  conftitution  of  a  free  people  as  an  attack  on 
their  independence,  the  Eledor’s  advice  was  adopted.  The 
diet,  therefore,  have  refolved  to  notify  this  event  to  the  court 
i  of  Peterfburgh ;  and  till  the  effe£f  of  this  meafure  is  known,  the 
oegociation'with  the  court  of  Drefden  will,  in  all  probability, 
remain  fufpended. 

By  the  firmnefs  of  the  French  National  AfTembly  the  plans 
of  the  .  % 

.  COUNTER-REVOLUTIONISTS 

VC  now  brought  to  a  very  critical  point.  On  whatever  founda¬ 
tion  ffic  French  princes  might  have  built  their  hopes,' which* 
'  induced 
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induced  tdiem  to  rcjcft  the  offers  made  to  them,  It  does  hot  apl 
pear  that  the  Emperor,  or  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  vdio  were  faid  to  be  fo  ftrongly  interefted  in  their  fa¬ 
vour^  are  much  difpofed  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  a  brave 
people,  who,  having  juft 'tailed' the  fweets  of  liberty,  unanu 
moufly  determine  to  hi  frte  or  to  perijh.  If  the'kmg  be  fincerc, 
which  his  conduct  lince  his  acceptance  of  the  coi^itutidn  gives 
us  little  reafon  to  doubt,  bis  wilhes  are  in  perted‘unifon  with 
thofe  of  his  fubjeAs.  The  efforts  of  'the  latter  muft,  therefore, 
be  attended  withmore  fuccefs,  and  the  accomplifinnent  of  their 
views  be  fooner  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

Though 

LEOPOLD  II.  .  ' 

1 1 

has  a£led  rather  in  an  equivocal  manner^  -  the  condu^  of  the 

ELECTOR  of  TREVES,  ' 

»  •  i  •  >  I  • 

in  ordering  the  emigrants  to  quit  his  dominions,  (hews  what 
fentiments  the  Gcnnan  princes  entertain  >on  the  poiEbility  of 
cffedlqg  a  counter-revolution  in  France.  The  loy^ifts  at  pre* 
lent  feem  to  be  almoft  entirely  difperfed.  Without  concert,  and 
without  refourccs,  they  muft  foon  attempt  fomething,  or  for 
ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  enjoy  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  bofom  of  their  country,  except  ,  on  the  moft  hu* 
miliating  terms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  , 

TRENCH  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

arc  taking  the  moft  vigorous  fteps  to  acquire  an- explicit  anfwfr 
from  the  Emperor*  Some  of  the  members  confider  hi^  Imperial 
Majefty's  behaviour  as  an  ad  of  boftility ;  and  budly  infiff  that 
war  Ihould  be  declared  againft  him.  Should -a  rupture  take 
place,  they  flatter  thcmfelves  that  the-Brabanters,  the  people  of 
Liege,  and  the  Dutch  republic  would  unite  in.  the  caufe  of  Ii« 
'  berty,  and  .become  their  firm  allies.  With  regard  to  the  two 
former,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that,  fhould'the^Emperor  em¬ 
ploy  his  troops  agairrft  the  liberties  of  France,  they  Would  gladly 
embrace  lhat  .opportunity  of  throwing  off  the^oke  under -which 
they  have  been  kept  merely  by  force  of  arms.  The  feeds  of 
difeontent  are  far  from  being  fuppreffed  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
people  there  are  ftill  ripe  for  revolt.  That  (pin I? of  freedom  which 
now  pervades  France,  is  ready  to  difFufe  itfelf-into  other  ftatesi 
Senfible  of  this,  the  Emperor,  though  both  bis  inclination  and 
private  intereft  might  have  induced  him  to  a  contrary  Knc  ef 
condud,  has  hithmo.  aded  with  great  ^caution  and  referve* 
What  the  confequences^may  be,, a  &oit tune* wflhdeclare. .  Jn 
any  event  tbe  fituauon.of  France,  ^at  this JuAdu?e,-i^  tlarming* 

‘  ‘  ‘  ‘  With 


WiA  litdfe  iftoncy,  and  lefs  credit,  (he  nation. ia  ill  calculated 
io  fupport  the  cxpenccs  of  war.  To  add  to  die  misfortunes  of 
that  country,  the  moft  valuable  Weft-India  colonies  are  in  the 
utmoft  confufion.  Great  difturbances  have  lately  prevailed,  and 
are  ftill  likely  to  continue,  in  Martinico,  Guidaloupe,  and  St. 
Lucia.  The  infurie^ion  too  in 

ST.  DOMINGO 

is  not  yet,  as  far.  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  entirely  quelled. 
In  the  month  of  November  laft,  we  are  informed  that 'the  peo¬ 
ple  of  colour, 'in  the  eaftern  quarter,  had  revolted  ! from  the' 
whites,  and  turned  their  arms  againft  thofe  whom  they  before 
had  fupported.  Matters,  however,  having  been 'brought  into  • 
train  accothmodation,  a  deliberation  had  taken  place  for  peace} 
when  an  unfortunate  quarrel,  originating  betwixt  two  commoa 
men,  interfered  to  prevent  -it. .  The  town  continued  burning 
for  four  days ;  and  during  thatiperiod  the  greater,  and  by  ‘for 
the  richer  part  of  it,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  afbes.  The  dif- 
patches  mention  that  the  people  of  colour  were  ftill  inarms} 
and, 'according  !to -every  appearance,  this  once- flourilhing  co¬ 
lony  is  alnioft  loft  to  the  mother  country ;  or,  if  it  fhould  ever 
be  recovered,  jt  will  require  many  years,  and  much  induftry, 
before  die  injuries  it  has  fuftaine'd  can  be  repaired.' 

'While  the  other  nations  of  Europe  look  with  anxious  fuf- 
pence  towards  the  affairs  of  Trance, 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

happily  fecured  by  her  fituation  from  the  efFe£b  of  continental, 
commotion,  beholds  with  fafety  the  threatening  ftorm.  -  While 
oppreiled  with  debt,  it_is  not  confiftent  with  the  intereft  of  this 
country  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of -her  neighbours.  Peace, 
induftry,  and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
can  alone  retrieve  its  finaiKes.  If 

MR.  PITT 

ads  in  conformity  with  that  prudence  which,  in  moft  inftances, 
hath  hitherto  direded  his  meafures,  he  will  rejed  all  folicitations 
to  enter  into  any  confederacy  for  overturning,  or  even  altering, 
the  new  conftitution  of  France.  -The  objed  principally  ne- 
ceflary  is,  a  redudion  of  the  national  debt,  which,  however 
enormous,  may  certainly  be  leflened.  On  his  plans  for  this 
purpofe,  ^e  minifter  founds  his  ftrongeft  claim  to  popularity. 
What  is  already  accomplifhed,  proves  that  more  may  be  done. 
U  he  meets  the  expedatioos  of  j^e  people,  he  will  fecure  no 

inconftdcrable 
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*  ^ 

inconfidcrablc  fliarc  of  favour.*  But  all  armaments,  thofc  aldin 
excepted  whicK  are  neceflary  for^  defence  ai^  iiadonal  honour^ 
ought  to  be  poftponed  or  avoided* 

‘  INDIA, 

The  arrival  of  the  Swallow  .packet  with  favourable  IntellU 
gence  from  India,  four  days  only  before  the  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  has  relieved  the  public  mind^  and  is  a  continuance  of 
that  good  fortune  for  which  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  minifter,  has  beea 
hitherto  diftinguithed*.  -We  learn  that,notwithftanding  the  mis. 
fortune  of  the  monfoons,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  about  to  take  the 
field  again,  with  an  army  recruited  and  in  fpirits,'  that  his  fup* 
plies  ^  were  abundant,  and*  the  fidelity  of  his'allies  uncorrupted. 
It  is  added,  that  our  enemy  Tippoo  was  diftreffed  for  provifions, 
and  doubtful  of  the  attachment  of.  his  forces.  Such'  accounts 
miuft  pleafe  all*  who  regard  the  honour  of  their  country ;  and  it 
will  be  a  hi^h  fatisfa£Iion  to*  us  to  find  'that  no  future  events 
fliall  happen  to  obfeure  or  ecliple  the^  general  joy.  In  confe-^ 
quence:of  thefe  difpatches,  the  national  funds  nave  rifen  higher, 
and  our  fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  commercial  line,  particularly 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  brilker.  > 

a  ■  •  •  4*  f 

afc— ,  ■■■■■aiMia  ■■■*■—..  I  M.— 

•  *  It  is  Angular,,  that  on  a  former  occafion  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York-Town,  arrived  in  a  fimilar  manner,  juft 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

t  -  . 
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